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to the girl who was as 
yet nameless amongst us. 
The change from the 
frizzling atmosphere of 
the stagnant parallels to 
the fresh and pouring 

Baad : sweetness of the south- 
east trade gale helped her, as I was able to see. 
She was too weak to leave her cabin, but the 
little room was filled with the sweep of the 
wind through the open scuttle to which her hair 
danced like fireflies, and to which her bosom 
rose and fell as though to an emotion of exhila- 
ration. Yet she continued without her mind ; 
her eyes retained their startling glow of in- 
sanity, her speech was incoherent, and strug- 
gle as I might, I could interpret nothing out of 
her confused, irrational utterance, that shed 
the least faintness of light upon her past. She 
looked to me to be a girl of a little less than 
twenty ; her skin was very delicate, her profile 
with something of fairy daintiness in the 
moulding of it, her ears small and of great 
beauty, her eyes a soft melting brown which, 
brilliant as they now were with distempered 
reason, contrasted formidably with her pale 
hair. Her shape was faultless. Her utter- 
ance was cultivated, but it was impossible to 
note any special qualities of breeding or re- 
finement in her senseless prattle. I would 
notice that her gaze followed me wherever I 
moved, She was perfectly obedient to my 
wishes and from no other hand would she 
take drink or food. I asked the captain’s 
servant once to carry her dinner in to her, 
and when I looked in upon her an hour lafer, 
I found she had not taken a bite or sup ; yet 
on my putting the plate upon her knee she 
ate at once. Maybeit was my real sympathy 
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with her that had penetrated to her woman’s 
heart through the shell, so to speak, of her 
madness. Captain Christian sometimes 
looked in upon her, but after taking a peep 
at him she would turn her face to the ship’s 
wall and sing to herself, as if vexed. 

“Well, well,” he would say laughing, 
“take my word for it, Mr. Furlong, she’s not 
so daft as you think her. She’s quick to 
signal an ugly face and to show her feelings. 
Now if she had clean lost her mind how 
would she see that my nose was broke, or 
for the matter of that know the difference 
‘twixt you and me?” 

Well it was two days past a fortnight 
since we had first fallen in with her. It was a 
wildish day blowing strong, the sea a huddle 
of pea-green hills shouldering one another as 
they came creaming to our side and dissolving 
in broad dazzles of snow away to leeward. 
The ship was under double-reefed topsails 
with a hard-weather look in the damp gray 
of their rounded bosoms, and in the archings 
of the black rigging, in the gush and buzz 
and gleaming shadow of the water in the 
scuppers, in the figures of the seamen shining 
in oilskins, in the dark line of the foretop- 
mast staytail saturated mid-high, in the 
low flying of the smoke from the galley 
chimney, and in the occasional flight of a 
burst of froth over the weather rail making 
a space of air hoary against the rushing slate 
of the sky over the bows. 

I had smoked out my pipe under the lee 
of the weather bulwarks, swinging in a coil 
of gear from a belaying pin, whilst I chatted 
with the second mate inside of whose sheep- 
faced head there was crowded a deal of 
marine matter that gathered a true oceanic 
flavour from his hoarse delivery of it and 
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from a plentiful use of seafaring terms. 
The wet in the wind put an edge of cold into 
it, and I stepped below mainly to see how my 
patient did. When I had last looked in upon 
her, about two hours before, she was asleep 
with one white arm overhanging the edge of 
the bunk, and her hair flooding the pillow, 
and her cheek like a space of sunshine. It 
was seldom my practice to knock, simply 
because she never gave any answer to that 
sort of inquiry. I turned the handle softly 
and found her sitting up in her bunk with 
her hands clasped, and her feet on the deck, 
and an extraordinary expression of puzzle- 
ment and astonishment on her face. The 
instant I got a sight of her eyes I knew that 
her mind had returned to her. The feverish 
light was gone ; there was a new intelligence, 
but filled with dismay and amazement, in 
her regard. No unmeaning smile made her 
face pitiful to the encounter of our gaze. 

She said in a sort of breathless way, 
“Where am I?” 

“Ha!” cried I, “you shall learn all 
presently. Thank God the ugliest feature 
of your illness has vanished.”’ 

“Do not I know yout” she exclaimed 
looking at me earnestly. “‘ You seem like one 
that I have dreamt of, that I have met 
again and again in dreams.” 

She pressed her hand to her forehead still 
staring at me. Her manner was full of 
agitation though her voice was peculiarly 
sweet and gentle. I saw her run her glance 
over her dress, then at her feet, and then 
lift her hands to look at them. Her as- 
tonishment was really a kind of terror in 
her, and I judged it would be wise in me to 
relate her story to her since she had now 
her senses and might gather something 
soothing in perceiving how matter-of-fact 
after all was the incident of our falling in 
with her, and taking her on board. There 
was little enough to relate, and I had soon 
made an end. She listened to me with a 
surprising look of bewilderment, her eye- 
brows lifted, her lips parted, her hands as 
restless as if she were in physical pain. 

“That’s the story,” said I ; “your sufferings 
occasioned a little eclipse of the mind, but 
you are now well again and will be better 
and stronger yet after a bit.” 

“You found me in an open boat with a 
dead sailor?” she inquired breathing with 
an almost hysterical swiftness ; “how was 
that? Where did I come from! Who put 


me into the boat?” 
“Do not you remember ?”’ 
“T remember nothing,” she cried. 
“ Think a little,” said I soothingly, “ it 
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will all presently return to you. You can 
tell me your name?” 

She fretfully bit her lip, frowning to the 
torment of her struggling mind, then shook 
her head. I was confounded by this new 
mental phase in her and utterly at a loss. 
I wove a little imaginary story of her 
disaster with some fancy of stirring memory 
in her by an accidental flash of truth upon 
the darkness of her mind; put it that the 
ship she was aboard of had sprung a leak, and 
that she had been handed into the boat along 
with certain sailors of the vessel, that one by 
one they had perished, one or two of them 
being cast overboard on dying, another 
drowning himself in the frenzy of thirst and 
so on, but to no purpose. I might as well 
have read out a page of Hebrew to her. 
Presently she cried a little and looked at me 
with an expression of most passionate misery 
through the tears that filled her large, dark 
eyes. Ifeared her brain might again become 
affected if I worried her with questions, and 
forced her thoughts inwards into the hopeless 
blank there; so telling her in a cheerful 
manner that she would recollect everything 
presently I changed the subject, spoke of our 
ship and where she was bound to, of the 
slenderness of her wardrobe, and how we 
must all now go to work to see how she was 
to be comfortably fitted out. I handed her 
from her bunk and found that her weakness 
had in a great measure passed, and that she 
could walk with the support of my arm. 

“Tt is time,” said J, “that you exchanged 
this dull cabin for a livelier scene. The fresh 
air of the deck will serve you as a noble tonic. 
There is nothing in the matter of apparel to 
confine you here. I have been waiting for 
this happy moment to arrive and am prepared 
for it.” 

With that I went to my berth and brought 
from it a warm dressing-gown, large enough 
to completely clothe her, along with a sealskin 
cap, and other articles of attire which she 
would be able to make use of. She received 
them in a mechanical manner as though her 
faculties were almost paralyzed by bewilder- 
ment. I found Captain Christian in the 
cabin and told him that the girl had recovered 
her mind, but that it had returned to her 
without memory. 

“Mean to tell me she can’t give you her 
name?”’ he cried bringing his winking eye 
to bear upon me with a look of incredulity. 

“She can recall nothing,” I answered. 

“Ts it a matter of convenience, d’ye fancy, 
Mr. Furlong?” 

“Oh, no. Her madness has been as a 
black curtain betwixt her past and her 
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present. Memory may dawn in her, but just 
now she emerges from her suffering as though 
new-born and with nomore knowledge of what 
she has left behind than the infant btings 
with it.” 

“Well, sir,” said the skipper, “be her 
name what it will, I'll tell you what ’ll be the 
yarn to fit her case. She’s a lady isn’t 
she?” 

“She has a very pretty speech, captain. 
There’s refinement in her voice I think.” 

“ You'll find,” said Captain Christian “that 
she was a young lady passenger aboard some 
vessel bound there’s no telling where. Maybe 
she was with her father or mother or both. 
Whatever might have been the cause to send 
the people to the boats it was something to 
make ’em bear a hand. That you may guess 
by the girl’s dress. She whips on a dressing- 
gown and rushes on deck into the hurry and 
confusion there ; she gets separated from her 
friends and is handed into a boat by some 
sailor, a true man. The rest is easily made 
out. The disaster ‘ll have been fire, sir. 
Perhaps her name will be on her linen, and 
the sound of it may serve as a flare to light 
up all the rest of what we want to know.” 

Well, after thus chatting for some time 
with the captain I returned to the girl’s berth 
and found that she had equipped herself with 
the articles I had provided. Her own and 
my dressing-gown made a warm garment. 
The sealskin cap lent an expression almost of 
archness to her pallid and still haggard 
beauty. She had dressed her hair with care, 
and stood leaning against the bunk in a 
posture, as though waiting for me to come. 
She smiled on seeing me as she had been 
used to do in her madness, but this greeting 
now was full of intelligence and of sweetness 
of a nature whose qualities could express 
themselves without being deformed or 
shadowed in their deliverance. I at once 
asked if any portion of her apparel was 
marked by her name or initials. The question 
made her suddenly grave almost to tears. 
She answered yes, she had looked for the 
sake of helping her memory and had 
found J. H. 

“Do those letters suggest nothing?”’ 
said I. 

“ Nothing,” she answered, and she sucked 
her lip under her white teeth in a very 
passion of bewilderment and grief. 

“No matter,” I cried, “all comes to him 
who knows how to wait, the French say,” 
and putting her hand under my arm I led 
her on deck. 

It was blowing strong as I have told you, 
but the long heave of the sea had a rhythmic 
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regularity, and the ship leaned down and then 
pricked her spars afresh with a steadiness 
and certainty of action that made a very easy 
platform of the deck. On our passing through 
the companion, the girl holding by my arm 
came to a stand, and gazed around her with 
an air of astonishment. I saw her sweep the 
horizon with her dark eyes and run her 
glance forward and aloft as one might indeed 
who had never seen the ocean or a ship before. 
I was staggered by this for as it was certain, 
having regard to where we fell in with her, 
that she must have been on board ship for 
some weeks and for all I could tell for some 
months, I had imagined that this picture of 
sloping spar, of shrieking rigging and dark 
and thunderous canvas, of the flying white 
shape of the clipper, with foam to the hawse- 
pipes and the wash of yeast to windward 
seething and hissing in leaps, and rolling to 
the very covering board, would have proved 
the one familiar sight to have touched the 
chord of memory and to awaken it out of 
its silence into full music. 

But not to dwell too long upon this special 
passage of my extraordinary experience. 
The days passed ; gradually we drew towards 
the latitude of the Cape; the flying fish 
ceased to sparkle from alongside, the atmo- 
sphere gathered a new quality of freshness. 
Presently we should be having our bowsprit 
heading to the southward and westward with 
the mighty waters of the Southern Ocean 
under our bows, and Sydney a port to be 
talked about as if it were no longer very far 
off. The girl’s memory remained impenetrable 
—a black adamantine barrier. We speedily 
abandoned all attempts to induce her to recall 
her past. If the faculty were not absolutely 
dead in her, we had sense enough to see that 
it was stone deaf to importunity and that by 
prolonging our efforts to revivify it, we might 
come to tease and harass her into much such 
another condition of mind as we had found 
in her when we had first taken her aboard. 
As she was unable to give us her name we 
had to invent one for her. 

The captain said “ her initials are J. H., so 
we must stick to them anyhow.” 

I said “Jenny is a pretty name.” 

* “ Jenny ll do first-class,” said the captain. 

“Let t’other name be Harlowe,” said Mr. 
Marling. 

“Why, Harlowe?”’ cried the captain. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Marling, “ I’ve got some 
books in my cabin containing an account of 
the love and injuries of an Al copper-fastened 
young lady called Clarissa Harlowe. This 
young woman’s a real sufferer as t’other one 
in my cabin was a fanciful one, and so 
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I don’t know that we could do better than 
Harlowe.” 

The skipper rumbled through a few names 
before adopting his mate’s suggestion, then 
said, “ Well, Harlowe will do.” 

So we called her Jenny Harlowe, captain 
and mates addressing her as Miss Harlowe, 
and I being as ceremonious too before their 
faces, though when alone with her I called 
her Jenny. She smiled sadly with a forlorn, 
wistful look in her eyes when I told her 
that as we were unable to get at her real 
name we had invented one for her. 

“Strange that it will not come,” 
softly, and knitting her brows. 

It ended in my falling in love with her. 
It was partly pity, partly delight in con- 
templation of her, partly our constant and 
intimate association, partly the fascination 
of the mystery of her own devotion to me. 
She grew beautiful as she gained in strength 
and health. Memory in her dated her life 
only from the hour of awakening to her 
senses on board the Lady Charlotte, and 
I would notice a preternatural vitality of 
light and intelligence in her eyes, as though 
they were quickened by the concentration in 
her recollected existence of the intellectual 
qualities which had animated her since 
her birth. I wish I had language to 
convey the subtlety of her devotion to me. 
She emerged as it were out of the eclipse 
of her soul into the perfect and ardent 
woman, every instinct virginal, of an ex- 
quisite innocence and purity of spirit, and so 
she loved me as though she were some fault- 
less being of another world who, lighting 
upon this earth, gave her heart to the first 
mortal who searched her eyes with enamoured 
looks. God knows whether the sort of love 
she had shown me in her madness had stolen 
out of it into her sanity; I was sensible of 
an element in her devotion that came very 
near to adoration, which I would think of at 
times when alone as uncanny, when there 
occurred to me the fancy of it all having 
happened within a few weeks, with memory 
in her dark as the night, and a story of 
a life behind the veil which had fallen as 
blank to her as it was real. 

Captain Christian was not long in seeing 
how the land lay. One day at table, when 
we were alone, he said to me, “ Excuse me, 
Mr. Furlong, but my eyes aren’t mates 
if Miss Jenny Harlowe hasn’t got ye taut in 
tow, as 1 expected she would. A lovely 
woman, mind ye; a form fit for a frigate’s 
figure-head; but a lady that a chap with 
brains in his head would rather go on walking 
round and admiring than steer alongside of.” 


she cried 
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“Why ?” I asked feeling the colour in my 
face. 

“Well, first of all, who is she?” said he. 

“What does that matter?” Icried. “She 

tells her own story as far as her sweetness 
and lovableness go, and that’s enough for 
me.” 
“Why, for just now, perhaps it is,” said 
he grinning; “but sweetness and lova- 
bubbleness wears out, Mr. Furlong. They’re 
like soft wood built ships, they’re not last- 
ing. A mdn wants more’n those two virtues, 
pleasing as they are, in a woman that he 
means to keep alongside of him all his life. 
Suppose Miss Jenny should be already 
married, sir?” 

“ Nonsense!’’ I cried starting. “I doubt 
if she is nineteen years of age yet. Then 
where’s her wedding ring ?”’ 

‘“‘ Well, I don’t mean to say that her having 
been a wife would be an objection in her,” 
said he, “and for my part I’m of your mind, 
and consider her as a young vargin passenger 
in company with her parents as I’ve before 
said. I thinkif I were you, Mr. Furlong, I'd 
luff a bit and keep a trifle to wind’ard till the 
gloom in her mind cleared and let me see 
through it.” 

I laughed uneasily with a toss of my 
shoulders and exclaimed, “ Well, we shall 
see,” and then asked him if he would put me 
in the way of obtaining any sort of wearing 
apparel for her. ‘ ‘There will be needles and 
thread forward amongst the men,” I ex- 
claimed, “and are there no light stuffs 
aboard of any kind out of which we might 
manufacture a dress or two for her?” 

He asked me to wait a little bit longer. He 
hoped to be able to come at the right sort 
of thing presently. There was nothing on 
board likely to suit that he could think of. 
He was only joking when he talked of 
making a gown out of bunting. 

However it was next day that going on 
deck a little before noon with Jenny on my 
arm—for she walked with nobody else ; she 
would not leave the cabin without me, nor re- 
main on deck if I went below—that I found 
the sailors backing our yards on the main. 
A stream of gaudy colours were flying at our 
mizzen peak. Right abeam a little out of ear- 
shot was a large ship, apparently an East 
Indiaman with painted ports and green 
sheathing ; the turbaned head of a Turk 
for a figure-head, monkeys in the rigging, 
starboard studding-sails boom-ended, and the 
canvas towering in cream coloured spaces to 
little skysails—wan and delicate as star- 
touched gossamer against the keen blue of 
the South Atlantic sky. She made a bright 
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and stately picture with her jibs rounding 
like the pinions of huge birds to the great 
steeve of the huge bowsprit and long jib- 
booms, a crowd of red-coats on her fore- 
castle, the tremble of women’s raiment upon 
her poop, whilst from all parts of her deck 
would break gun-like flashes of light from 
bright brass and polished glass as she stooped 
her massive bows to the light blue folds, 
lifting a breadth of her green copper forward 
with white lines of water racing down. 

One.of our quarter-boats was lowered and 
brought to the gangway and down went Cap- 
tain Christian into her, and was pulled over 
to the Indiaman. By means of a telescope 
I saw him mount the poop and enter into 
conversation with a square, purple-faced man, 
whose coat twinkled with gilt buttons and 
embroidery. A group of ladies and gentle- 
men gathered about them and directed fre- 
quent glances at our ship through binocular 
and other glasses. Presently Captain Chris- 
tian and the crimson-faced man went below 
accompanied by several ladies. It was hard 
upon half-an-hour before they returned. 
Captain Christian then making several polite 
bows to the company disappeared in the 
gangway, and the head of his boat came 
rounding under the stern of the India- 
man, which at that moment, was majestically 
filling upon her maintopsail and beginning 
to slide through the floating heave of blue 
waters with a lift of foam whitening at her 
stem and her studding-sails smartly growing 
again into shapely and shadowless surface to 
the nimble dragging of the men upon the 
gear belonging to them. 

Our captain arrived alongside and sprang 
aboard ; a stout bundle was passed up after 
him, the boat hooked on and hoisted, sails 
trimmed, and the Lady Charlotte, with dip- 
ping ensign, was striking once more for the 
deeper solitudes of the South Atlantic, with 
the tall canvas of the East Indiaman grow- 
ing star-like in the blue atmosphere over the 
stern. 

“ Here now,” cried Christian, as he pointed 
to the bundle, “is a proper wardrobe for 
Miss Harlowe. This is like keeping a man’s 
word, Lallow. Better than bunting or drill 
for dress, Mr. Furlong, and if the fit ain't 
up to the knocker there are huss’ifs enough 
knocking about forward, and I reckon,” he 
added, with a grin at the girl, “that you 
haven’t lost the art of flourishing a needle 
and thread, ma’am ?” 

We carried the parcel below. The ladies 
of the Indiaman had filled it very hand- 
somely. Captain Christian had related to 
them the story of the girl in a plain, genial, 


seamanlike way, that had gone straight to 
their hearts, and he told us that with a few 
exceptions, they had set to work to overhaul 
their clothes to see what they couhl spare. 
There were three good dresses, some shoes, a 
couple of hats,a shawl, a miscellaneous lot 
of underlinen and the like. The mere sight 
of these things seemed to put a new heart 
into Jenny. Heaven knows whether there 
were any subtle stirrings of memory in 
her to understand by recollection of other 
attire the insufficiency and even the absurdity 
of the apparel of dressing-gowns and so on, 
in which she had heretofore gone clothed. 
Possibly the natural instincts of the woman 
quickened in her to the first glance at the 
dresses which were good, and one of them 
very handsome, and at the embroidered petti- 
coats and other articles. Needles and thread 
were borrowed from the men and for the rest 
of the day she kept her cabin, hard at 
work on the few alterations which she found 
needful. 

Mr. Marling said to me, “If she’s got no 
memory how does she know how to use a 
needle and thread?” 

“How does she know how to use a knife 
and fork?” saidI. ‘“ In many directions the 
mind acts mechanically without reference to 
memory. Habit outlives the eclipse of the 
intellect. People who have lost their reason 
yet do many sensible things.” 

“Well, we are rum machines,” said he, “I 
wonder how a man feels who can’t recall? 
Useful to a chap who owes money, Mr. Fur- 
long, perhaps ; but put it t’other way about ; 
I mean let him be owed money, and I tell you 
what, not being able to recollect will be 
damned inconvenient.” 

Jenny looked a real beauty when she 
emerged next day dressed in one of the gowns 
which the ladies of the Indiaman had sent 
her. It was a black silk, little the worse for 
wear, and no better fit could be wished. It 
matched well her rich fair hair and the deli- 
cate complexion of her throat. I observed a 
marked quality of respect in Captain Chris- 
tian’s manner towards her. Finding me 
alone in the cabin he said to me, “Sir, she’s 
a handsome girl, it cannot be denied. She 
wears her clothes like a lady. Sir, she nfight 
have a handle to her name for all we can tell. 
I can no longer blame ye, Mr. Furlong, for 
wanting wariness. Upon my word there’s 
something about her that’s enough to make 
even an old Cape Horner like me reflective.” 

I was mightily pleased by this speech. 
Christian was a man whose hearty, honest 
character I had learnt to value and what he 
had formerly said about Jenny had caused 
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me many hours of anxiety and misgiving, 
though there was no falter in my resolution 
to make her my wife. Many a time I had 
walked quietly over to the boat in which she 
had been when we fell in with her and which 
had been hoisted on deck and stowed near 
the long-boat and minutely examined it but 
to no purpose. Not the least hint was to be 
had from her of the name or character of the 
ship to which she had belonged. She had 
the look of a jolly-boat of those days, and 
might as easily have been lashed bottom up 
on the deck of a collier of a hundred tons as 
have hung at the davits of a ship of a 
thousand tons. The girl’s under linen 
yielded no clue save what was to be found 
in the initials J. H. 

I remember that afternoon, that is to say 
the day on which she came from her cabin 
dressed as I have described, taking her on 
deck and asking her many questions as we 
paced the white planks together. I inter- 
rogated her in a careless, off-hand way and 
contrived to appear not in the least degree 
importunate, for I feared in her the little 
frown of pain that formerly attended her 
efforts to answer me when her thoughts fell 
to groping in the darkness within her. But 
her memory was the same hopeless blank 
that it had been throughout. I slipped a 
plain diamond ring on to one of her fingers 
and asked if she remembered ever wearing 
such things. She looked at it with a strained 
yearning effort of recollection that was in- 
describably plaintive, and then turning to me 
timidly as though she feared a secret reproach 
in me answered “ No.” She knew very well 
what it was but she could not remember 
whether or not she had ever worn anything 
of the kind. Several other questions after 
this pattern I put to her but her gathering 
distress warned me to desist. In short life 
with her had begun at the moment when 
her madness left her. The light was all in 
front of the curtain ; what lay behind was 
hopelessly impenetrable gloom. 

The Lady Charlotte entered the magnificent 
Bay of Sydney and moored at the Circular 
Quay eighty two days after she had lifted her 
anchor at Gravesend. I took rooms in an 
hotel in the neighbourhood of George Street, 
and forthwith went to work to provide Jenny 
with the many necessaries she stood in need 
of. At the expiration of a fortnight we 
were married. I will not pretend to say 
that I had given this step careful considera- 
tion. ‘ When love deliberates the love is 
slight” says the poet. I was fascinated 
with my sweetheart’s beauty and character. 
The mystery of our meeting and of our 
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association flushed my young, ardent, and 
romantic mind with fancies in which I needed 
to have been very much older than I then 
was to find anything to excite a smile. The 
great and silent heart of the deep had 
yielded her to me as a spirit might descend 
from the broad expanse of blue to an earthly 
lover. Captain Christian and Mr. Marling 
were present at the wedding. The ship was 
to remain three months at Sydney whilst 
discharging the freight she had brought with 
her from England and filling up with wool ; 
and those weeks were a long and golden 
honeymoon with us. Her blankness of 
memory remained, but indeed now that she 
was my wife I ceased utterly to question her. 
I desired no knowledge of the past. What 
her antecedents were, what her name, her 
connection, the country of her birth, what- 
ever her past might contain in short was as 
naught to me. The mere thought of even a 
slender ray of light floating over the black 
abysm of her memory raised a sort of jealous 
misgiving in me. She was the darling of 
my heart now as I had her, as she was, as I 
knew her ; and I was satistied that the dark 
curtain should be kept dropped, seeing how 
bright and glad was her life on this side of 
it. 

We sailed from Sydney on the second of 
April, 1849, and nothing whatever occurred 
of the least moment until we were in about 
120 degrees of longitude west heading a 
slanting course for the Horn. Down to this 
time we had encountered very agreeable 
weather, fresh, sparkling, favourable breezes, 
shining days and nights of hovering silver, 
with the lazy wash of the Pacific under our 
counter and glimpses in the brilliant brine 
over the side of the fleet shapes of the bonito 
and the albicore. But now on a sudden the 
sky hardened in the south. From the 
horizon to close upon the zenith the heavens 
grew of a dirty greenish brown ridged like 
a ploughed field and tufted as though with 
the presence of thunder. The chill of the 
Antarctic regions seemed to be in the short, 
moaning gusts which swept betwixt our masts. 
A sulky swell, but with something of ferocity 
in its weight and in the steadfastness of its 
hurl came rolling up from out of the 
dinginess abeam, and the blue of the sky to 
leeward died out as though to a storm of 
desert sand sweeping over it. 

The gale burst upon us in the first dog- 
watch. It was then pitch dark. Some 
lightning flashed in the first sweep as though 
the tempest kindled itself in a flame with the 
fury of its own speeding. However Captain 
Christian had been eying the south all day 
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and knew what~he was about. The first of 
the storm of wind found the Lady Charlotte 
under close-reefed fore and maintopsails and 
foretopmast staysail. Shelay down to the hell- 
ish discharge till the line of her lee bulwark 
rail was flush with the sea, then rose buoy- 
ant with a long, floating lift up the side of the 
great Pacific surge and was presently making 
a noble fight of it, though smothered in fly- 
ing foam, so that little more showed of her 
than the waving bands of her topsails and 
the spars and rigging above madly-shrilling 
to the smiting of the wind splitting with 
hurricane force upon rope and -mast. 

This weather threatened never to end. 
Day after day it continued to blow with 
astounding violence. The heavens were a 
dark, stooping, apparently motionless surface 
of a sort of sooty slate, along which there 
fled with incredible velocity, a wild yellow 
scud, of the colour of sulphur, in curls and 
feathers and veil-like lengths. The hills of 
foam under this gloomy background broke 
with a preternatural glare upon the eye in 
the day, whilst at night they filled the dark- 
ness with a dim, sepulchral, terrifying light 
of their own by which, when the ship with 
naked spars rose foaming from the midnight 
billows, you could clearly distinguish her 
shape, and observe the poise of her clipper 
bows ere diving headlong, down into the 
seething smother again. Hour by hour we 
drove northwards sweeping to leeward, with- 
out an inch of headway, on the thunderous 
side of every gigantic surge that seized and 
hurled us beamwise towards the sun. For 
days and days my wife kept under hatches 
and I visited the deck but rarely. The dis- 
comfort of the time was beyond expression. 
The galley fire was incurably extinguished 
and there was nothing warm to be had. We 
subsisted upon vile tinned meats—and vile 
they were in those days—and had it not been 
for my having lain in a private stock of pro- 
visions we should have had nothing to eat 
but this preserved meat and mouldy biscuit, 
a large proportion of which was richly 
flavoured with weevils. 

I cannot recollect the latitude, but I know 
that we had trended very far north when the 
fierce gale broke. A gleam of blue sky 
showed to westward, and the wind shifting 
in a sudden squall, blew a moderate breeze 
off the starboard bow, with a short, ugly, 
cross swell, in which the tumbling and wal- 
lowing of the ship was most abominable. The 
change happened in the forenoon watch. By 
noon there was a great lagoon of soft Pacific 
heaven up in the north, with the sun glowing 
brightly in the midst of it, and masses of 


huge white clouds, prismatic as the insides of 
oyster shells, settling in solemn procession 
away into the north-west. The skipper got 
“sights,” but his face was as “long as a wet 
hammock,” to use the sailors’ phrase, when 
his calculations showed him that he had been 
blown leagues, and leagues, and leagues out 
of his course. However, the barometer was 
rising, the sea falling, the breeze blew sweet 
and warm, though it put us on a taut bow- 
line, there was hot food to be had, and dry, 
sand-white planks to walk on. To be sure it 
was a pity that the wind had not come off 
on the other bow, but a dead calm or baffling 
head airs lasting a month would be welcome 
as the light of the sun himself after the fury 
and deafening uproar of the maddened ocean 
and the soul-subduing, motionless stare of 
the sky of sooty shadow and the headlong 
flight of sulphur-tinctured wings of vapour. 

I had spent a couple of long hours of the 
evening in pacing the quarter-deck with 
Jenny. There was no moon, but many large 
stars trembled in the dark velvet betwixt the 
steam-coloured clouds, and their light touched 
her and made a vision of her face, with a 
sparkle of white fire in each dark eye and a 
pallor of flesh, that dimmed her red lips into 
a hue as vague as that of her hair. We 
talked of England, went over again the plans 
we had formed. She had no knowledge of 
any country. What she had seen and knew 
lay in the darkness behind her mind. She 
heard me name London, Paris, Vienna, New 
York—such cities as these without a hint in 
her manner, voice or face, to suggest that 
they were more than the idlest words to her. 
Sometimes I would imagine or perhaps hear 
a something in her articulation that made me 
suppose that she might be an American, or 
sprung at least from American parents if a 
stranger to the country. Another time I 
would fancy a Scotch accent, scarce determin- 
able, in her articulation. But I never ques- 
tioned her. As I have said, I desired that 
her past should lie black in the grave of her 
memory. She had come through deep shadow, 
leaving all behind in impenetrable gloom, and 
had emerged into the clear and pure light, 
and had found me. Half the sweetness of 
her love for me lay in this thought of it. 
I was satisfied, and, as I have said, I asked 
no questions, made no effort to help her 
memory, shrunk as from a fancy of bar- 
barous violence from the lightest thought of 
struggling to obtain a single peep behind 
the veil. 

My wife went to her berth at a quarter 
before ten, and I sat with the captain in the 
cabin until about twenty minutes to eleven, 
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sipping at a small bowl of punch he had 
brewed in celebration of the improvement in 
the weather, and smoking with him. There 
still ran a snappish heave of sea, owing per- 
haps to the shouldering of the southerly swell 
into the north and west, whence the breeze 
was blowing. But the wind was without 
much weight. We were showing royals to it 
and had the water been smoother the ship 
would have floated quietly enough through 
the shadow of the night. 

The captain said, “Your health, Mr. 
Furlong. You're a different man from what 
you were when you first stepped on board 
us. 

I drank to him. “Iam,” said I, “and in 
more senses than one too. I am perfectly 
well in health and Iam married.” 

“Tt is not the first time that a wife has 
been found at sea,” he exclaimed. “Old ocean 
don’t want much dredging to yield ye wives 
as well as other things more or less precious. 
But it’s not often that a wife comes toa man 
out of the blackness of a dead calm singing 
softly out of a straying mind with ne’era 
name to her back, and a life beginning as it 
were with a knowledge of the man she 
marries. I suppose ye’ll be living in England, 
Mr. Furlong.” 

“Ay,” said I, “ we shall probably settle 
down near London.” 

“T shall drop in upon you,’ said he 
heartily. 

“No living creature will be more wel- 
come,” said I. 

We drank to each other again, then five 
bells were struck forward. Ten minutes 
later I bade him good night and went to my 
wife’s berth. 

She occupied the top bunk and lay in a 
deep sleep. A small light was diffused by a 
bracket lamp that swung near the door and I 
stood looking at her for some time with the 
love in me for her stirred to its depths by 
the girlish tenderness of expression, which 
the calm and hush of sleep had mingled 
with her loveliness. I gazed, wondering 
whether her past ever opened before her in 
dreams. It seemed incredible that beauty 
which discovered so much powers of mind as 
hers even as she lay before me in peaceful 
unconsciousness should be absolutely destitute 
of probably the most vitalizing influence of 
the intellect. Gently that I might not dis- 
turb her I fell to unclothing myself. Seated 
in my bunk I was in the act of pulling off a 
boot when I was startled by a sudden, violent 
roaring of voices on deck. I heard some hoarse 
shouts followed by another wild roaring noise 
of human cries. What could it mean? There 











was anguish and terror in every note of it, 
The ship creaked drearily from her heart as 
she came to windward in a sharp, peevish lift 
to the underrun of some wolfish, hissing sea, 
and an instant after a blow resounded through 
her that was as though she had blown up or 
struck heavily amidships and split in two. A 
loud crying of men’s voices rose again whilst 
the ship lay over, over, over ; bowing down 
with a dreadful rapidity till her deck was 
like the side of a steep hill. I gripped at a 
stanchion and missed it and fell with the 
whole weight of my body against the bulk- 
head that contained the door. My head 
struck the hard timber and down I tumbled 
motionless and insensible as if my head had 
been laid open by a hatchet. 

When | recovered my senses I was lying 
upon the deck with my head upon my 
wife’s knee. She was bathing my brow 
with Hungary water. The cabin lamp was 
burning and I opened my eyes upon her 
sweet and anxious face as she bent over me. 
For a minute or two my mind remained 
abroad, but the memory of the thunderous 
blow that had heeled the ship over flashed 
upon me on a sudden like something seen by 
a fierce light and I sprang as though electri- 
fied to my feet. 

“Oh, dearest !”’ cried my wife. “I feared 
you were dead.” 

“How long have I been unconscious, 
Jenny!’’ I inquired eagerly straining my 
ears as I spoke. 

“T cannot tell. I have been too much 
terrified to know. Some serious accident 
has befallen the vessel I fear. There was 
a deal of hurried rushing of feet overhead, 
and a noise of masts breaking, and faint 
cries as of people in a boat at some distance 
and then this present stillness.” 

With lifted hand as a demand for silence I 
listened. The ship was slightly pitching ; 
before I fell senseless she had been rolling. 
The straining sounds within her were very 
heavy ; there was alsoa sloppy sort of noise as 
of near waters close to us, as though the wash 
of the surge came very near to the scuttles. 
I also distinguished in the movements of the 
ship, slight as they were, a sluggishness that 
was like a slow, but steadfast languishing 
into lifelessness, different indeed from the 
familiar buoyant lift and fall of the planks. 
All this I gathered in the space of half-a- 
dozen respirations along with the sense of a 
dead stillness on deck ; that is to say I could 
not hear a human voice nor catch the dimmest 
footfall. 

“ Dress yourself, Jenny, as quickly as pos- 
sible,” I cried, “as completely as time will 
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suffer. I will rejoin you in a moment or 
two,” and within at least a couple of minutes 
from the instant of my recovery I was on 
deck. 

The cabin lamp burned dimly. As I 
rushed to the companion steps I spied the 
door of thecaptain’s berth swinging toand fro. 
I sprang up the ladder and looked around 
me. It was still a dark night; the steam 
white clouds I had before noticed were 
trending in large masses north-west and 
there were stars enough between to com- 
plexion the midnight atmosphere with a very 
delicate, dim sheen. The wheel was deserted 
and revolved to left and right to the rise 
and drop of the rudder as the vessel gently 
pitched. All sail was set upon the main 
and mizzen, but forward was a mass of wreck- 
age as though the bowsprit had been wrenched 
off bringing down the foretopmast and all 
above it. I sent a loud shout along the decks 
but received no reply. I ran forward think- 
ing there might be men past the barricade of 
wreckage, and when I had approached near 
to the galley I kicked against: something soft 
and nearly fell. It was the body of a man 
with another lying athwart it, and on top of 
both was a huge, heavy fragment of spar 
that seemed to have struck them down with 
one and the. same blow. This dreadful sight 
filled me with unspeakable consternation and 
I fled back to the quarter deck, where I 
again raised my voice in an ear-piercing 
shout but obtained no answer, not even an 
echo from the wind-hushed canvas. 

We had carried a boat on either side ; 
now glancing at the davits I found they were 
empty. I sprang past the wheel and leaning 
over the taffrail saw what was called the 
eaptain’s gig, a long slender boat which he 
used when in port, hanging at the irons there. 
I thanked God for the sight of it, for lands- 
man as I was—-though by this time I could 
express myself in many nautical terms—I 
was perfectly conscious from the peculiar 
sickly motion of the vessel that she was 
draining water rapidly into her hold and 
might sink in the beat of a pulse. I put my 
head into the companion and called loudly to 
Jenny. She was coming on deck as I cried out 
—she had completely ‘though hastily clothed 
herself. I, youwillremember was fully dressed 
too, being in the act of taking a boot off 
when the sudden heel of the ship threw me. 

** What has happened?” she cried. 

*¢ A collision no doubt,” I answered. “The 
Lady Charlotte has been run into and is fast 
sinking. There are two dead bodies on the 
main-deck.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed as though stabbed, 
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“ The captain and seamen have abandoned 
her,” I proceeded, “if one of the two bodies 
be not the captain. They must have for- 
gotten us in the hurry of their flight, or 
believed us to be amongst them. The 
quarter-boats are gone. But the gig re- 
mains. See! it hangs there,’ I cried point- 
ing shadowily to the taffrail. “Jenny, whilst 
I clear away ready for lowering her get you 
whatever provisions you can lay your hands 
upon in the cabin.” 

She ran below. I jumped into the boat 
and found a breaker in the bows. With 
this I sped forward as fast as my legs would 
carry me to the scuttle-butt, lashed just 
abreast of the main-hatch. The metal dipper 
lay beside the bung-hole. I filled the breaker 
and cut away the dipper to serve as a cup, 
and rushed tothe boat again and fell to with 
a large clasp-knife, that I had purchased from 
the captain for the convenience of cutting up 
cake tobacco, to saw through the lanyards 
of the gripes. I worked as though the ship 
was to founder in five minutes. 

Jenny arrived with the lap of her gown 
filled with articles of food, all which she had 
met with in the little pantry adjoining the 
state cabin. I swiftly put the articles into 
the boat, and observing that she had oars, 
mast, and sail in her, with a rudder and yoke 
in the stern sheets, I proceeded to lower her, 
[ slacking away one fall whilst my wife let 
slide the other. Had the ship been in any 
other posture than almost head on to the sea 
the lowering of this boat wouid haye been a 
very ticklish undertaking, perhaps impractic- 
able to amateur hands such as mine, but 
under the counter the water rese and fell of 
an oil-like smoothness. I had sense enough 
to so thoroughly overhaul the falls, that the 
boat lay athwart under the stern as safely as 
if she were detached ; then telling Jenny to 
climb over the rail into the mizzen-chains I 
slipped down one of the tackles, unhooked 
hoth blocks, got the boat alongside, helped 
my wife into her, and rowed a little distance 
away where we could take breath and yet be 
clear of the whirlpool should the Lady 
Charlotte suddenly founder. 

I stood up to take a look abel me, 
for the collision could not have long happened. 
The surviving boats must therefore be near, 
though it was possible that their inmates had 
been taken on board the vessel that had run 
into us. It blew but a light air and she 
could not have travelled far, yet I searched 
the darkness in vain for any murky smudge 
upon the obscurity that might indicate her. 
It was a little after two o'clock as I had 
noticed when running up the companion- 
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steps, and day would not break till about 
five. I resolved to linger near the Lady 
Charlotte till she foundered, conceiving that 
some of our people might be doing the same 
thing out in the unsearchable gloom round 
about, and that we might find companions 
therefore when the sun rose. The breeze 
was soft and mild, yet a chill would rise 
from the floating blackness of a near sea, 
which sent a shudder through one from time 
to time. Indeed the nearness of the ocean 
was a tremendous presence, and the huge, 
glooming surface, or void rather, with its 
spectral glancings of pallid foam, seemed 
to sweep to the very throat with a sense 
of strangulation as the boat slided into a 
hollow and hung a moment in it, with 
nothing to see save a star or two staring 
sparely over the crests that stood up on 
either hand. 

[ held Jenny to my heart, and comforted 
her as best I could. It was about an hour 
after we had quitted the Lady Charlotte that 
she foundered. My eye was mechanically rest- 
ing on her at the time, mainly because she 
supplied a break of deeper shadow to the 
monotonous continuity of the gloom of the 
horizon, The squares of her sails stood 
black as thunder-clouds against the masses 
of vapour rendered pallid by the star-light, 
and settling slowly up from the south-east, 
and her hull under them was like a line 
of snow upon the indigo of the waters. I 
was looking at her, I say, when she seemed 
to dissolve as a wreath of steam might. 
It was a sight and a shock to make my heart 
feel to stand still a moment or two. No 
noise attended her going, no sound of ex- 
plosion, of rending planks or breaking spars. 
She disappeared as silently and as suddenly 
as a star behind a cloud, and the whole 
frightful solitude of the ocean came into one 
in a leap as it were, and I felt Jenny 
tremble in the clasp of my arms. 

I made up my mind however to linger till 
daybreak, and at last after an interminable 
spell of waiting the faint, pearly gray of 
dawn showed in the east, and then the wide 
field of ocean opened with a sudden lift of 
the sun’s pink and flashing head, and a fine 
weather sky of great white clouds, and blue 
heaven liquid, soft and glowing. There was 
nothing to be seen. 

* No doubt,” said I, “ the ship that ran us 
down took on board the people that got 
away in the boats. "Would to God, Jenny, we 
were of them.” 

“Dearest, keep up your heart,” she an- 
swered. “ In what part of the ocean are we ? 
to what place shall we endeavour to sail?” 
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I remembered what Captain Christian had 
told me of our situation on the preceding 
day by the first sights he had been able to 
obtain for a long while, and putting a chart 
of the South Pacific before me in fancy I 
figured the place of our boat upon it and 
then perceived that our best chance would lie 
in sailing north where the islands were, off 
one of which we might find a vessel willing 
to receive us. Unhappily, and I cursed 
myself for being guilty of such an oversight, 
in the hurry of leaving the ship I had come 
away without acompass. There was nothing 
to be done then but to steer by the sun or 
stars. I forthwith stepped the mast and 
hoisted the sail, and in a few moments the 
sharp-lined gig was buzzing through the 
blue surges with the sun broad on our star- 
board beam, and the wind blowing warm and 
fragrant over the quarter. 

I will not dwell upon this passage of 
desperate and perilous navigation. I was 
no sailor and was but ill acquainted with 
the art of handling a boat, and had the 
weather changed, had it come on to blow a 
fresh head wind, in short had there been any 
obligation of skill put upon me, we must 
certainly have perished. Happily the mighty 
Pacific, upon whose dark blue expanse our 
tiny sail was a dash of light scarce bigger 
than the pinion of an albatross remained true 
to its name. The wind sat steadily in the 
south-east and blew us northwards, the 
heavens were piebald, the sun brilliant and 
hot ; the brine underran us in curves of rich 
blue brilliance, the night sparkled with 
stars. I kept a wild and eager look-out for 
ships but nothing ever hove into view. At 
times fits of dreadful despondency would 
overwhelm me and had I been alone I believe 
I should have cast myself overboard. But 
the darling by my side was never weary in 
her efforts to keep up my spirits. It was 
wonderful indeed that she should have been 
able to wean and hold my attention by her 
prattle, for prattle it was. She had nothing 
to talk about, no memory to fall back upon, 
no incidents of past life to relate. Existence 
in her had begun on board the Lady Charlotte, 
with me by her side ; what then you will ask 
had she to say to interest me? Yet I was 
never weary of listening to her ; she would 
take my hand and chat to me with her eyes 
upon mine, and infuse such hope and spirits 
into me that when silence fell between us at 
last my heart beat strong as though to some 
tonic of potency. Sometimes I would fancy 
that this open boat experience would revive 
in her the memory of what she herself had 
suffered in this way, and so lead to the re- 
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vitalization of the faculty that lay dead in 
her. But no light shone, the torch remained 
extinguished. There was no disappointment 
to me in this. Indeed any hint of memory 
stirring in her would I am persuaded have 
alarmed me. I should have accepted it as a 
menance to our love. It would have been 
like communicating the taint of earth to a 
gift from heaven. I knew I should think 
thus though her past should be of an angelic 
beauty and purity, and the desire that the 
veil should be kept dropped between me and 
all that had gone before our meeting was as 
keen a passion in me amidst the perils and 
distress in our navigation of the lonely little 
boat as ever it had been on board the Lady 
Charlotte. 

It was on the morning of the sixth day 
that being awakened from a short. doze by 
the flash of the sun athwart my face as I sat 
with the yoke-line coiled round my hand, I 
lifted my chin from my breast and glancing 
drowsily ahead spied a little to leeward of 
the curve of the boat’s sail a green cloud 
that looked to be resting on the sea-line on a 
narrow base of frosted silver. I rubbed my 
eyes to quicken their perception, and sure 
enough clearly distinguished the shape of 
what was apparently a small island swim- 
ming in the blue atmosphere as though 
viewed through.a hot air. Jenny lay in 
the stern sheets sound asleep, her head was 
pillowed on her arm that rested upon the rail. 
I kissed her pale cheek vehemently in the 
sudden transport-of joy which the spectacle 
of the island kindled in me, and she instantly 
opened her eyes and sat erect smiling at me 
whilst she fondled my hand as though to 
thank me for the manner in which I had 
awakened her. 

“ Land, darling! ” I cried, pointing. 

She looked and exclaimed, “ Oh, thank God. 
How have I prayed that we may be spared. 
Oh, dearest, we could not—we could not 

rt}? 

I eased off the sheet of the sail and 
directed the boat’s head at the green and 
glimmering mass, and through it the little 
craft sped with a misty twinkling of flying 
fish on either hand from time to time, and a 
satin-white wake pointing arrow-like behind 
us. It was not until about two o'clock 
in the afternoon that we had brought the 
island close enough to enable me to dis- 
tinguish it clearly. What had resembled 


(To be continued.) 
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frosted silver in the distance was coral sand 
that stretched in a dazzle from the verdurous 
acclivities and flats in shore, to the wash of 
the blue sea that glided to and fro upon it in 
small opalescent breakers. There was a great 
abundance of cocoa-nuts, and there were green 
hills apparently towards the centre but of 
small elevation, along with a quantity of 
bush and a species of rank, tall grass, like to 
what is, called Guinea grass. I could witness 
no habitations of any sort, nor discern the 
least signs of a ship, nor, for the matter 
of that, of human life. I scanned the 
horizon eagerly, but there was no more land 
in sight, in view at least from the low eleva- 
tion of our boat. 

I had read Commodore Wilkes’s account of 
his expedition into these seas, and of the 
man-eating people he had found on some 
of the islands here, and I stared intently in 
search of anything that should resemble 
a black figure; having made up my mind, 
should the place be inhabited, to lie off till 
the darkness fell, then sneak softly ashore and 
endeavour to obtain a few cocoa-nuts and 
make off again into the north where the 
islands would be plentiful, and where I 
might be sure of falling in with a ship or a 
trader of some rig or other. I asked Jenny 
if she could see anything stirring. She 
brought her glowing eyes to bear upon the 
island, and after a thorough search of it said 
no. So I continued to head right in, and 
presently opened out a point of land that 
rounded into a sharp creek. The breakers 
flashed in spray against the point and raised 
a little commotion in the mouth of the 
creek, but past this trifling flurry, that was 
too inconsiderable to cause me uneasiness, 
the water rounded into a surface of quick- 
silver. I made directly for this creek, keep- 
ing a thirsty look out for savages, but, unless 
there was a community of them dwelling 
upon the other side of this little green spot 
of land, it was unquestionably uninhabited. 
It stretched east and west about a league, 
but how far it extended towards the north I 
could not tell. The boat hissed and tumbled 
and seethed through the commotion on the 
bar, then floated steady as a spire on the 
polished, faintly-green translucency with a 
breath of mild air fanning over the point to 
give her way to the extremity of the creek 
where we intended to go ashore. 
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From a Drawing by Dewey-Bates. 
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“Wat! Never heard of the Wandle?” 
He slowly parted the tails of his frock-coat, 
placed his hands in his trousers’ pockets, 
threw himself back in his chair, and, with 
his head moving mechanically backward and 
forward like those toy-donkeys with dis- 
jointed necks, he glared at me with his grey, 
piercing eyes, sunk deep in their sockets, 
filling me with an awful sense of my abject 
and inexcusable ignorance. My guilt was, 
indeed, self-confessed, and I withered under 
that gaze. In my embarrassment I resorted 
to my pipe, and timidly asked my strange 
acquaintance for a light. But paying no 
heed to my question he pointed out of the 
coffee-room window, where we were sitting, 
in the direction of some trees, where appeared 
a square church tower and the gables of a 
large red-brick house. 

* Asasmoker,” he said, ‘“‘ you must respect 
the memory of Sir Walter Raleigh. There 
he wooed and wed the niece of Sir Francis 
Carew, and can you not imagine him, sur- 
rounded by the solid magnificence of those 
Elizabethan halls, narrating to an eager 
audience his adventures on strange seas, 
or exhibiting, for the first time, those seeds 
ahd products of the New World which have 
since become necessaries of our life? Picture 
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that park, now so quiet and deserted, on the 
occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Bed- 
dington House in 1599; great ladies and 
courtiers strolling over those lawns, through 
the great orangery, or down by where the 
Wandle’s infant stream reflects the mighty 
elms ; or see them gathered in wonderment 
about the cherry-tree, now brilliant with 
beautiful fruit, although a month later than 
the season, and which, you know, to please 
her majesty, Sir Francis had kept back by 
covering the tree with‘a sort of canvas tent. 
The scene is not much changed ; there is the 
church and house, the sun still glints through 
the elms, the river still flows on—but the 
actors are gone.” 

After a short silence, in which my anti- 
quarian friend seemed lost in moody reflec- 
tions and I pulled away at my pipe, awaiting 
further revelations, he continued : 

“Yes, the Wandle is a small river ; hardly 
more than ten miles from its first appearance 
at Croydon to its mouth at Wandsworth ; 
yet it can boast of many historical associa- 
tions, and in its wanderings (its name means 
‘to wander’) it presents everywhere lovely 
little bits of quiet English landscape, and 
not only pleases the eye but gives employ- 
ment to thousands in the different industries 














which line its banks. 
tries, unfortunately, have succumbed to those 
inexorable laws of trade which have made 
the grass grow in the streets of once flour- 
ishing towns. 

What more melancholy sight than these 
corpses of dead industries! When I walked 


Many of these indus- 
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match-factory at Wandsworth, we have the 
oil-mills, the leather and parchment-mills, 
the tobacco and copper-mills—the living 
industries—generally horridly unpicturesque, 
interspersed here and there with their dead 
and dying brothers—such as the old snuff- 
mills at Beddington and Mitcham, and the 


WINTER NEAR WADDON, 
From a Drawing by Dewey-Bartes. 


through the streets of Pompeii, with the sun 
shining brightly out of the clear blue sky, 
and the smoke rolling lazily out of the blue 
cone of Vesuvius—all seemed a pleasant 
picture, and I could form no idea of the 
activity that once reigned in those silent 
thoroughfares ; and the great monuments 
in Rome impressed me more in themselves 
than in the associations connected with them. 
But quite different was the effect produced 
in the north of Holland, where large towns 
have shrunk, where scarce a footfall raises 
the echoes in the deserted streets, where 
canals which once bore great navies are now 
sluggish and covered with green from disuse. 
The link between the past and the present 
here has not been quite severed. 

And it is just the same with the Wandle ; 
beginning with the flour-mill at Waddon, 
and ending at the great paper-mills and 


copper-mill and silk-factory at Merton. The 
very place, where, I suppose you know, the 
introducer of tobacco into this country once 
lived, and whose house has only recently 
been pulled down, is celebrated for its 
manufacture of snuffs and a tobacco known as 
Mitcham shag ; but whether the royal nose 
no longer delights in the titillation produced 
by the pungent powder, as it did in the 
time of Queen Charlotte, and so no longer 
countenances its use, certain it is that snuff- 
taking with its jewelled boxes and etiquette 
is a thing of the past, and like a silent 
monument to this fact stands the deserted 
mill on the Wandle, near Mitcham, its wheel 
gone, the shaft overgrown with moss and 
ivy, but beautiful in its decay: with the 
clear river reflecting its grey walls, the old 
bridge and ford on the right, the great 


chestnuts in front, and the rolling meadow- 
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lands of the Hilly Fields behind. The 
disused copper-mill in the High Street of 
Merton, now a flock-mill, and the silk-factory 
near by at Merton abbey, are other instances 
of picturesque decay ; while by way of con- 
trast, further down the river at Garratt, 
we have the well known copper-mills in full 
activity, black and grimy, their chimneys 
giving forth volumes of dense smoke, and 
steam-escapes hissing forth clouds of vapour. 
Turning your back on this is a quiet, 
pastoral scene of river, gliding between 
rows of stunted willows, with grassy banks, 
and cattle feeding; such a picture as you 
might find along some Dutch canal. Then 
when the river reaches Wandsworth (in 
Domesday Book called Wandlesorde and 
Wandesorde, from the name of the river 
and worth, in Saxon a village or shore) it is 
no longer the “ blue, transparent Vandalis,” 
of Pope, but discoloured by pollutions from 
the great mills there, it passes out, a melan- 
choly thing between its mud banks, to join 
the Thames. 
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overflow was supposed to foretell plagues or 
great events, as it happened just before the 
Restoration, also before the plague in 1665, 
and again in 1688 ; and in 1852 its rise was 
followed by a serious epidemic of fever in 
Croydon. But the explanation seems simply to 
lie in the fact of the supersaturation of the 
chalk, whence the river rises, resting as it does 
upon an impervious bed or sub-soil of blue 
clay. It is at the base of these chalk-hills 
that issue forth those beautiful springs, as 
at Croydon, Carshalton, and Beddington, 
which contribute to form the Wandle. 

After leaving Croydon it is but a rivulet, 
winding through meadow-land, its banks 
lined with willows, until at Waddon it sud- 
denly develops into a large pond, with sedgy 
banks and trees trailing in the water, with 
here and there a swan moving gracefully 
over its glassy surface. Just here begins a 
bridle-path, leading to Beddington church. 
It is a lovely walk, especially of a spring 
morning, when the slanting sunbeams gild 
the trees which shade the path, or glisten on 





OLD COPPER*MILL, MERTON, 


From a Drawing by DEWEY-BATEs. 


Its beginning, however, is almost sadder 
than its end, for it first makes its appearance 
in a culvert under the railway, near the old 
church at Croydon. Formerly there were 
several ponds about the church and archi- 
episcopal palace, fed by powerful springs, as 
well as by the well-known Bourn, whose 


the river by the side ; when the birds are all 
so happy, and the air is redolent with the 
fragrance of the pink and white may. There 
are those who prefer the hours of mystery 
and silence and the cold moonlight ; these 
are the lovers, for the way leads in more 
senses than one to the church, 

















THE RIVER ROAD, BEDDINGTON. 
From a Drawing by Dewry-Bates. 


At Beddington the river suddenly emerges of foliage, with the footpath skirting one 
from a now-ruined mill, almost concealed by side, again to disappear near the quaint old 
the profusion of trees, and taking possession _ post-office, not far from the church. After 
of the road-way its clear waters flow on be- flowing through the park, the river is joined 
tween high banks, shaded by every variety by the water from the beautiful springs at 
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BEDDINGTON CHURCH AND HOUSE. 
From a Drawing by Dewry-Bartes 


























Carshalton, which form that great 
pond in the centre of the town. 

Carshalton is called in Domesday 
Book Aultone, old town, and cars 
is supposed to be a corruption of 
The Wandle is famous for 
its trout, for Izaak Walton has 
sung its praises, and though grown 
wary as become the denizens of a 
suburban stream, are still captured 
by the expert angler. 

At this part of its career the river 


Cross, 
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becomes the pet of the wealthy. 
No longer does it flood water-cress 
beds, or turn vulgar mill-wheels ; 
but now it winds through lovely 
gardens, where money and ingenuity are 
devoted to developing its beauties, where 
bowers and charming vistas, rustic bridges, 
glens, glades, and varied vegetation form a 
fit setting for its crystal loveliness. In most 
of our lives there are a few such bright spots, 
a few such oases, before the shadow has come, 
when we glide gently along with the current, 
wafted by soft winds; when all is a dream 
of beauty and sweet forgetfulness ; when the 
earnestness of life has not yet dawned upon 
us, ere yet we have begun, as Goethe says, 
to eat our bread in tears. 

The Wandle’s life of luxury is but a brief 
one, for we soon find it skirting the borders 


CARSHALTON CHURCH AND POND, 
From a Drawing by Dewey-Batts. 


of the great flat expanse of Mitcham com- 
mon, again among the mills and water-cress 
beds, along by the Hilly Fields, and under 
the high-road to Sutton, to emerge again in 
the grounds of the ancient abbey of Merton ; 
and this part of its course is, perhaps, one of 
its most interesting, historically speaking. 
Merton, meaning a town by a lake, is said 
to have been the seat of a royal villa in 
Anglo-Saxon times, and here it was that 
Cynewulf, the Saxon king, while on a visit 
to a lady, was surrounded and attacked by 
Aetheling Cyneherd and eighty followers. 
The king fought bravely, but in vain, against 
such overpowering numbers. The thanes, 

















THE PRIORY GROUNDS, MERTON ABBEY. 
From a Drawing by Dewry-BateEs. 


hearing the noise of the conflict, hurried to 
the scene, and refusing all overtures from 
Cyneherd to assist him in his accession to 
the crown, they fell nobly by their mas- 
ter’s side. His death, however, was soon 
avenged by Osric and Weverth, his faithful 
adherents. 

Here, too, in a.p. 871, a battle is said to 
have occurred between the Saxons and Danes. 
The abbey of Merton, bits of the flint walls 


of which are still standing, and are incor- 
porated, here and there, into the little cottages 
which line the moat, was founded for the 
Augustinian Canons by Gilbert le Norman, 
vice-comes or sheriff of Surrey, in 1115. To 
them the manor of Merton was given by 
Henry I. Thomas & Becket was educated 
here, and here, in 1232, Hubert de Burgh 
sought safety from Henry III, until the 
enraged citizens of London, to the number 





BIT OF ABBEY WALL, 


MERTON, 


From a Drawing by Dewey-BateEs. 
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of 20,000, marched down to Merton, and 
fetched him back to the Tower. Here the 
peace was concluded between Henry III. and 
the Dauphin of France, and here, in 1236, 
was held that celebrated parliament when 
the ecclesiastics wished to introduce canon- 
law, and were opposed by the barons, with 
the now well-known expression, “ Nolumus 
leges Anglie mutari.” The statutes then 
passed were known as the Statutes of 
Merton. The abbey was suppressed in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 


The architecture of the church at Merton 


Who, for example, would ever dream in 
walking through the straggling High Street 
of Mitcham, with its all-pervading air of 
poverty and decay, that here, with brilliant 
outriders, gilded coach, and grand cortége, 
had once passed the Virgin Queen, to be 
entertained by her Master of the Rolls, Sir 
Julius Cesar, to her “exceeding good con- 
tentment,’ as the chronicle says; and on 
her departure from the place, “once noted 
for its good air and choice company,” no 
doubt, to add to her contentment, her ma- 
jesty was presented by Sir Julius with a 











OLD SNUFF MILL, MITCHAM. 


From a Drawing by Dewey-Bates. 


is late Norman and Early English, and the 
older part is the original structure of Gilbert 
le Norman, and was built early in the twelfth 
century. In the church is a tablet to the 
memory of Captain Cook, placed there by his 
wife, who lived here. 

Merton was also the place of residence of 
another great seaman, no other than the 
hero of Trafalgar. A number of small 
houses now occupy the place where Lord 
Nelson and the accomplished Lady Hamilton 
lived from 1801 to 1803. But in Merton, as 
in Mitcham, little now remains to remind 
one of the great events of which they were 
the scene, or of the great people who once 
dwelt there. 


gown of cloth of silver, and a white taffeta 
hat, with several flowers. 

On the upper green at Mitcham, in front 
of where once stood the house of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in August is still held the fair, which 
I believe was instituted at this time. Not 
far from where one of the principal tribu- 
taries of the Wandle, which passes by the 
picturesque old farm-house at Norbury, 
crosses the London high-road, lived the author 
of Robinson Crusoe. This branch joins the 
main river near Hayden’s Lane, and from 
here the Wandle follows a truly downward 
course, offering little to interest one, either 
picturesquely or historically, until, passing 
under the flour-mill at Wandsworth, with 
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the canal on one side, it loses itself in the 
greater river. About half-way, however, it 
passes through Garratt, a place once noted 
for its mock elections of notorious charac- 
ters about town, to the so-called office of 
mayor, held at the beginning of every new 
parliament. Foote celebrated these in his 
Mayor of Garratt. Owing to the disorder 
which accompanied these processions, they 
were suppressed in 1796. At Wandsworth 
all is a busy flow of life and activity ; mill 
hands hurrying to and fro, wagons—heavy 
laden with produce—crowding the thorough- 
fares, trains rushing along over the viaducts, 
and barges loading and discharging in the 
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ance and historical associations, the Wandle 
has been the subiect of famous litigation and 
not only have bills in chancery been filed 
concerning it, but its case has even been 
before the House of Lords. 

The river depends almost entirely for its 
supply of water on the perennial springs 
stored up in the porous chalk hills, and direct 
rainfall affects it but little. The water from 
these springs finds it way to the river through 
subterranean channels which are continually 
varying. Hence, it is very evident, that if 
its sources of supply were cut off, the Wandle, 
which has flowed through all historic times, 
would cease to exist. This was done to such 
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NEAR MITCHAM. 
From a Drawing by Dewey-Bates. 


large canal basin. Voltaire lived here when 
in England, a guest of Sir Everard Fawkener ; 
and from here started the first iron rail or 
tramway ever brought into general use. It 
was projected in 1802, for the purpose of 
bringing to London the products of the mills 
situated along the valley of the Wandle. 
These numbered forty in 1829, and gave 
employment to 2,000 people. The portion of 
the line as far as Croydon proved very suc- 
cessful, but the steam railways have since, 
of course, diverted the traffic into other 
channels. 

In addition to its pictorial beauties, its 
fame as a trout stream, its industrial import- 


an extent by the Board of Health of Croydon, 
in sinking a well for the purpose of supplying 
the town with water, as seriously to affect the 
working of the mills. In the action which 
ensued, the House of Lords decided that the 
plaintiff's case of “ diversion and obstruction” 
could not be maintained, and that no right 
could be acquired to subterranean waters 
flowing in indefinite channels. 

The other litigation, of which the Wandle 
was the subject, arose from the pollution of 
the river by making it a channel for convey- 
ing the sewage of Croydon. An injunction 
was obtained by several landowners, but it 
was not until the members of the Board of 
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Health were threatened with committal to 
prison that the stream was restored to its 
former purity.” 

It was in somewhat different words from 
these, and with, of course, frequent inter- 
ruptions, that my friend thus gave me a brief 
history of the Wandle. But his researches 
had evidently not been confined to the river 














NORBURY FARM ON A BRANCH OF THE WANDLE, 
From a Drawing by Dewry-BaTEs, 


alone, for the whole country round about 
seemed familiar to him, not only its ancient 
but modern history. I happened to mention 
the name Tooting. “Ah, yes,” said he, “ the 
‘mark ’.or settlement of the Saxon 7otingas. 
The bec, in Tooting bec, probably comes from 
the east through the Norman.” 

Streatham, he told me, came from the 


Saxon strete, meaning a highway, and ham a 
dwelling, probably so named on account of 
the old Roman road, the Stane street, which 
passed from the south coast to London. He 
also seemed thoroughly familiar with the 
private histories of families living for miles 
about, and quite bewildered me with his 
accounts of the unfortunate marriage of this 
son with an actress; of the downfall of 
that family through the father ‘of it, driven 
to drink by the terrible temper of his shrew 
of a wife, ending his miserable life at last 
by suicide. 

On our homeward way he took me to see 
some of his favourite bits on the river. He 
seemed evidently in a state of great anxiety 
for fear the elements would conspire against 
showing off the beauties of his beloved 
stream, for he kept regarding the sky, 
over which great threatening clouds were 
rolling, and at certain places his face showed 
evident signs of disappointment, and I heard 
him muttering to himself now and again, 
“ No !—no good now, wants the morning sun 
on it;” or, “Confound them! they’ve cut 
down that old willow—it came in so well there 
on the left ; whenever will they stop tamper- 
ing with that old bit of fencing?” 

Suddenly we came on a broad stretch of 
the river; on the right a number Of inlets 
for flooding the water-cress beds, with pic- 
turesque old huts on their banks, reminding 
one of Robinson Crusoe, and straggling trees 
and great clumps of grasses by the river side, 
quivering gently in the evening wind; in 
front the stream losing itself in a perspective 
of clipped elms, with a quaint old foot-bridge 
and a great willow on the right, telling dark 
against the now brilliant sunset sky, from 
which the lowering clouds had already drifted ; 
in the immediate foreground, near the bridge 
upon which we were standing, a farmer’s boy 
had ridden his horses into the quiet flood, 
and the ripples they created were sending 
long lines into the inverted picture. 

“ Look!” cried my companion, taking me 
by the arm. “ Ah! isn’t it grand?” 

It certainly was a beautiful view, and 
the twilight darkening into night, we soon 
after parted company—I thoroughly con- 
vinced of the beauties of the Wandle. 

Dewey-Bates. 
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By ArtHuur Paterson. 


CHAPTER V. 
A SURPRISE. 


T was five o’clock in the 
evening of the day after 
Edith’s first ride with 
Major Crawford. In 
Mrs. Hynkins’s parlour 
—a small room behind 
the bar of a saloon, 
managed by her husband 
in the ground floor of 

his hotel, sat the hotel-keeper and his wife, 

enjoying a quiet hour, which they never 
allowed anything to disturb. It was then 
that Mr. Hynkins, with his feet easily resting 
on the broad chimney-piece, and the upper 
half of him buried in a rocking-chair, smoked 
the two cigars which he allowed himself 
a day, while his wife, at the table by the 
window, stitched busily at shirts and other 
garments, and volubly discussed the news of 
the town ; stopping now and then for her 
lord and master to make a terse comment 
upon her remarks, and going on more 
briskly then ever when he had finished. 

The Hynkinses were a well-matched pair. 

No one had ever heard Mr. Hynkins speak 

when smoking his cigar, unless prompted by 

a question from his wife; and no one had 

known Mrs. Hynkins remain silent for 

thirty seconds when her husband was there 
to listen to her. They had gone through 
many changes of fortune during the twenty 
years of their married life. In his youth 

Hynkins was a small farmer on Vermont. 

Moving westwards at five-and-twenty, he 

bought a store in a country town in Michigan, 

and with the faculty Americans have of 





picking up a practical knowledge of a business 
they know nothing about, he soon made his 
investment pay, and was developing it 
successfully when the Civil War began. For 
nearly two years after Fort Sumter was 
taken, Hynkins and his neighbours of the 
sleepy Western town were very slightly 
disturbed by the cry of “secession.” 
They retained a steady belief in the 
northern cause; but were not at all 
prepared to strike for it themselves. By 
and by, however, came news of rebel 
successes, and the rumour that Lee was 
advancing on Washington ; and there were 
whispers of a call for volunteers, which made 
thoughtful mothers look sorrowfully at their 
husbands and sons, and the men gather 
round the bar of the saloon in the evening 
with knitted brows and compressed lips. 

“The Rebs said they only wanted seces- 
sion, but they mean slavery ; slavery in the 
north, as well as in the south; slavery for 
the white man as well as for the black—and 
it won't do!” so these men muttered among 
themselves, and the papers were more eagerly 
read than they had been. At last, when 
the northern cause was thought by many to 
be all but hopeless, Abraham Lincoln played 
his trump card, and set the country in a 
blaze with the Proclamation of Emancipation 
of the slaves, and an appeal for a hundred 
thousand volunteers. 

It was the death-knell of the southern 
cause. From Michigan, Ohio and Illinois, 
and many another Western state, poured the 
hardy farming men to make such soldiers 
that even “southern chivalry” had to ac- 
knowledge that it had met its match, and 
after two years more hard fighting yield to 
these men, the spirit of whose warfare was 
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well exemplified by the nickname of their 
leader, “ Unconditional Surrender” Grant. 
Hynkins caught the infection with the rest, 
and leaving his business to the management 
of his wife, went off to do his share in the 
great struggle. He did his duty to the end, 
and returned to Michigan to find himself 
ruined. 

It was the fate of many an American 
soldier in those times. False friends and 
active enemies had combined their forces as 
soon as his back was turned, and the business 
he had worked so hard to scrape together 
had crumbled quickly away. His wife had 
done her best, but was ill at a critical time, 
and when she recovered found that every- 
thing was lost. Hynkins was still young 
and strong, however, and had no family, and 
setting his face westward he worked at this 
and that, saving every dollar he could spare ; 
until, fifteen years later, we find him a well- 
to-do man, getting a little stiff in the joints, 
but still able to ride his sixty miles with any 
one. And through it all his brave little 
wife helped and encouraged him, as only a 
woman can; and to those who knew their 
history, it was a beautiful sight to see them, 
after their hard wandering life, resting 
peacefully by their own fireside, safely 
anchored in a comfortable home. 

The clock in the corner struck a quarter 
past five. Mr. Hynkins withdrew his cigar 
from his lips, to make a remark. 

“Why take on so, M’ria? As I’ve told 
ye before, it ain’t your business.”’ 

“T guess not,” assented his wife in a 
dissatisfied tone. ‘ But I tell yew, Je’miah, 
it makes me jest inclined to shake that gurl. 
It do indeed. It passes me to think what 
stuff gells is made of in these days. When 
I was young, now, such a man as Frank 
could ha’ had the pick of a hundred any- 
wheres, and now you see that grass-hoppen’ 
major, with his nice white hands, and his 
nice black coat”—the bitter sarcasm in the 
good lady’s voice is not expressible in words— 
“steppin’ in, and flingin’ round as he pleases. 
Je’miah ! it makes me sick !” 

Again Mr. Hynkins remonstrated. 

“Be a bit reasonable, ’Ria. Folk air 
bound to have differing tastes. Miss 
Eck’sley is town bred. You was brought 
up on a farm. Crawford has some sand in 
him, if you hunt for it. The old man has 
told me of a right spry thing or two which 
he’s done. Now, I don’t say he’s like 
Frank,” added Mr. Hynkins hastily, as his 
wife looked up from her work with a fierce 
snort, “I don’t even say that I’d marry 
him if I were a gurl. But I say he ain't a 


grass-hopper—and he seems to care fur her, 
more’n a bit.” 

“Ah, you may talk, Je’miah,” said his 
wife, with infinite scorn, “ you’re but a man, 
after all. And you don’t know Edith 
Eck’sley as I do. I’ve talked to her, and 
I’ve took good stock of her ; and I tell you, 
she’s a real fine girl. If she weren't I 
wouldn’t mind. But I think she’s good 
enough for Frank, as near as an English 
girl can be, and I know if she marries that 
Major, she'll regret it all her life. Oh dear, 
dear, dear! I wish I was her mother.” 

“ Well, Ria, you can’t say but what she’s 
a sweet little lady.” 

“Sweet!” exclaimed Mrs. Hynkins, “ she 
is sweet! a piece of sugar candy right 
through, and as blind—blind ain’t no word 
for it. Why, she don’t see nothin’ at all ; 
an’ she smiles, an’ smiles, an’ smiles, while 
the noblest heart as ever beat is breaking 
before her eyes. You may laugh, if you 
like, Je’miah,”’ continued the good woman 
with an audible sniff, wiping her spectacles, 
“but I can’t help it. Frank is as dear to 
me as if he were my own son, and I know 
what he’s felt for four years. When that 
girl came out, and I saw what she was made 
of, I felt right good about it, but now that 
Major—there, it ain’t his fault, I know, 
but it do jest put me in a tear to see how 
crooked everything is.” 

Mr. Hynkins nodded. 

“It is wearin’ for you, ’Ria, I know,” he 
said sympathetically. 

“ Now, I don’t wish to be unfair,” his wife 
said slowly, after a pause. “As men go, 
Crawford is a fine man. He’s rich, I’ve 
heard. He’s very handsome, and has real 
clever manners. I dessay when he sups with 
the Queen in the Tower of London, as she 
sits with her crown on and the House of Lords 
a-settin’ round her, he looks mighty fine. 
But Lordy! what’s that manner, and look, 
and soft way of speaking but the outside of 
a man. It’s what’s below that Edith will 
have to look to. But a gell don’t think of 
that. She finds the crust of the pie good, 
and doesn’t trouble to poke her spoon into 
the middle, until she’s married, and then it’s 
too late. What is it, Jimmy?” 

A lank youth, who tended bar when Mr. 
Hynkins was resting, had appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Young woman to see the boss,” he said 
laconically. ° 

“Tote her in, Jim,” replied his master, 
swinging his feet to the ground and wink- 
ing at his wife, who began with mock 
solemnity : 
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“A young woman indeed! Really, Mr. 
Hynkins, ’'m surprised at a man of your 
age—” when her husband uttered an excla- 
mation and strode to the door, holding out 
both hands. 

“Tt’s May Winthrop, ’Ria,” he exclaimed. 
“Why, my dear, where have you come 
from?” 

“Boston,” said a girl’s voice, and a slim 
figure stepped quickly into the room and 
pressed the big hands warmly; then she 
kissed Mrs. Hynkins, and stood looking 
from one to the other with a flushed, eager 
face. 

“Talk of surprises,” said Mrs. Hynkins 
laughing, “this beats the flood! From 
Boston, you say, my dear? A long journey. 
And how did you leave your mother?” 

The girl’s face changed. 

“Didn't you get my letter and the 
ring?” 

“ Got nothing. 
sa a ” 

‘Yes, mother died six months ago.” 

The girl turned away for a moment with 
a suppressed sob. Mrs. Hynkins rose quickly 
and put her arms about her. 

* Poor dear, poor dear! Why, child, you 
are alone in the world then.” 

“Very nearly.” She spoke quietly now, re- 
covering herself with remarkable quickness 
Mrs. Hynkins thought. “That is why I 
came here. I—I was rather unfortunate at 
Boston, and found at last that I could not 
make a living there ; I had a little money 
by me still, and thought that I might do 
better in Toros where I had real friends ; so 
I came right away. And now I want to 
know if you could let me stay with you a 
while and look round. It is asking a good 
deal. But I heard you tell mother once ”’— 
her eyes filled with tears and she had to 
stop to brush them away—“ that you would 
always do what you could for any relation of 
father’s.” 

May got no further than this, for Mrs. 
Hynkins interrupted her in a broken voice, 
embracing her again, “ Why, my dear, you 
have come to another home, as long as you 
choose to make it yours. Charlie Winthrop, 
your father, was the best friend Je’miah 
here ever had. Dear, to think of his death 
four years ago! But we mustn’t speak of 
such things now. Come up stairs with me, 
and let’s find a nice little room for you. 
Je’miah must finish his smoke alone to- 
night.” 

When the women returned to the parlour 
an hour later it was empty, the hotel-keeper 
having returned to his work at the bar. 


Why, you don’t mean to 
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“ Now, May, my dear,” said Mrs. Hynkins 
cheerfully bustling about the room. “Jest 
you set down quietly while I get a bit of 
somethin’ for you to eat. We hev our 
supper at eight, but you mustn’t wait till 
then after your long journey. By the by, 
you'll see an old friend this evening, like 
enough. Frank Houghton’s with us.” 

May’s face brightened exceedingly at this 


intelligence. 
“Is he indeed? I terribly wanted to see 
him. I have a message for him which 


mother told me to give. Could I see him 
soon do you think? Is he in the hotel now?” 

There was a feverish eagerness in the 
girl’s tone, and Mrs. Hynkins noticed that 
her cheeks were much flushed and her hands 
trembling. 

“Is it possible?” murmured the good 
woman to herself. “Surely she was too 
young to think of men when she left New 
Mexico—but you can’t account for gells.” 

“Yes,” she answered aloud, “he’s with 
some English friends of the name of Eckers- 
ley—the folk, of Tom Eckersley who stopped 
with your mother on his way out eighteen 
months ago.” 

“T remember Tom,” answered the girl 
quietly, the colour in her cheeks going faster 
than it came. “I wonder,’ she went on 
hesitatingly, “‘ whether you would mind tell- 
ing Mr. Houghton that I am here and wish 
very much to see him?” 

“ Not a bit,” replied Mrs. Hynkins with a 
queer little smile, as if a sudden idea had 
struck her, which amused her mightily. 
“There’s Je’miah just come in with your 
trunk. I'll get him to step up now. You 
can have a chat in the parlour here while 
I get the biscuits made.” 

Mrs. Hynkins bustled out to her husband 
in the bar. 

“ Je’miah,” she whispered, “ just go up to 
the folk above and tell Frank he’s wanted. 
May’s asked for him.” 

Mr. Hynkins elevated his 
inquiringly. 

“There, there, don’t stand lookin’ at me 
like a daft wood-chuck,” said his wife im- 
patiently. ‘“ But jest run along and mind 
you're judicious. Do it keerful-like. Don’t 
go in and say, ‘Oh, Frank, a girl wants to 
see yer, or any foolishness of that kind. 
Be cunning in your manner and simply ask 
him to step down.” 

“Well,” assented the hotel-keeper gruffly 
as he put on his coat and gave an order to 
his barman. His wife hurried back to the 
parlour. 

The party up stairs were comfortably dis- 
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posed for the evening when Hynkins went 
with his message to Frank Houghton. For 
the first time since Major Crawford’s arrival, 
Edith and Frank were talking together 
apart from the others. Frank had definitely 
announced at dinner his intention of leaving 
Toros early the following morning, hinting 
at the same time that his friends would see 
little more of him, and the news had startled 
the girl very much. Edith had an indefin- 
able dread of being left in Toros without the 
protection of the stockman. She could not 
account for it satisfactorily even to herself ; 
she was not of a nervous or timid disposition, 
and she had seen nothing since her arrival at 
Toros to give her cause for distrust of its 
inhabitants. On the contrary, she had been 
particularly struck with the grave courtesy 
and respectful bearing of the rough-looking 
men she had met in her rides and walks ; 
and no one knew better than she did the 
personal courage of her father and Major 
Crawford ; yet she was afraid. Perhaps an 
intense antipathy to Mark Galt had some- 
thing to do with it, especially as Major 
Crawford was not at all sympathetic when 
she expressed her feelings about the man, 
and evidently shared her father’s liking for 
him ; but the main cause of her uneasiness 
was a half-conscious appreciation of a truth, 
which no man seems able to grasp when he 
first lives out west, which is, that the life 
western men have to lead is a very strange 
and peculiar one, and the effects of it not to 
be understood by foreigners in a week or 
two; and that however strong, and brave, 
and resolute these foreigners may be, should 
they get into difficulties with western men, 
they would have to fight their battles at the 
greatest disadvantage. It is difficult for 
Englishmen to realize that on the frontier 
there is no law, and that the country is 
peaceable as long as the general wish of the 
settlement is for peace, but no longer. 

At the first opportunity, therefore, Edith 
took Frank to task for his sudden resolu- 
tion. But he held firmly to his original 
purpose. Her manner was openly affection- 
ate—the manner of a sister. At one time 
he had believed this would make him happy ; 
now it maddened him, and he must go 
away. 

“But, Frank, you will come to Carita 
with us?” she said appealingly, sighing as 
she saw that he was bent upon returning to 
his work. Frank did not reply at once. 
Colonel Eckersley had promised Galt that 
he would defer the visit for a month, until 
shearing was over, and the heavy work of 
the season at an end. By that time Craw- 
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ford would have pressed his suit, and his 
engagement be detinitely settled. 

“T will see,” Frank said at last slowly ; 
“ perhaps it may not be necessary. If it is—” 
he paused. Crawford, talking to the Colonel 
at the other end of the room, was looking at 
Edith. Frank turned his eyes quickly away 
and clenched his hands, 

“Tf it is necessary,” he repeated firmly, 
“T will meet you there.” 

“ You promise that?” 

“T promise—for Tom’s sake.” 

“Thank you; and now I want to ask 
your opinion about a ride we think of taking 
to-morrow. Oh! there is Mr. Hynkins. 
What a queer man he is! Did you hear his 
knock !—one solemn, single rap ; it always 
makes me think of Sir Christopher Hatton's 
house-warming in the IJngoldsby Legends. 
Do you remember how we used to read them 
aloud in the old days on Saturday evenings ?” 

Frank smiled. He had the very book they 
read from, sacredly preserved at the bottom 
of his chest at this moment. How many 
times during the last four years had he not 
looked at the title-page, where his name was 
inscribed in a girl’s handwriting? He was 
pleased to find that she had not forgotten 
those happy days, and he would have will- 
ingly dwelt upon the subject a little longer. 
It was with a feeling of decided annoyance 
therefore that he heard Mr. Hynkins say 
solemnly : 

“Frank, kin ye step down stairs a 
moment ¢” 

Frank did not move. 

“Ts it anything important, Jeremiah ?” 

“ Dessay it may be. Can’t say. ’Ria sez, 
sez she, ‘Tell Frank he’s wanted particler.’ 
I'd come spry if I were you. They'll be 
gettin’ impatient else, and fetchin’ ye.” 

Frank rose slowly and unwillingly. 

“Is it any one I know?” he said as he 
crossed the room. 

“You've met before,” rejoined Hynkins 
laconically, with a mysterious wink, which 
made the Colonel chuckle as the door closed 
and say laughingly : 

“We shall have to investigate this matter 
when Frank comes back. It looks quite 
suspicious.” 

It was a long while before Frank did re- 
turn. Tea arrived, was disposed of, cleared 
away, and still he did not come. At last, 
about two hours from the time he was called 
away, his heavy step was heard in the hall, 
and he came slowly into the room, his face 
grave and anxious. 

*‘Have you had your tea, Frank?” said 
Mrs. Eckersley ; “ we did not wait for you.” 
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“TI don’t want anything, thank you,” he 
answered absently. 

He crossed over to where the little lady 
was sitting, and leant his arm on the mantel- 
piece. 

“T want to ask a personal favour, Mrs. 
Eckersley. The daughter of a dear friend 
of mine who died some years ago has just 
arrived at Toros. She is nearly friendless, 
only nineteen years old, and having lost her 
mother a few months since, is as lonely and 
forlorn as a girl can well be. I wonder 
whether you and Edith would let me 
introduce her to you? I should say,” he 
added quietly, “that Mrs. Winthrop, the 
mother of this girl, May, was exceedingly 
kind to Tom when he was at Boston, on his 
way out west.” 

Both ladies rose at once. 

“IT will make her acquaintance, now, 
if you like,” said Mrs, Eckersley. “ Poor 
young thing; an orphan is she? How 
strange that she should come out to 
such a place as this! By herself, too, I 
suppose ¢”’ 

“The Winthrops were not at all well-off,” 
said Frank in explanation, “and had no 
friends in Boston. Charles Winthrop, 
May’s father, was a stockman in this coun- 
try for some years, and was much respected. 
The girl came back to Toros as a haven of 
refuge, and will.never be without a friend 
while Hynkins lives.” 

“T see, I see. And you say that Tom 
stayed with her mother at Boston? I do 
not remember hearing of that. How did 
he become acquainted with the family?” 

“T sent him a letter of introduction,” said 
Frank, smiling at a sudden expression of 
anxiety which had crept over Mrs. Eckers- 
ley’s face. 

“ Why, mamma, don’t you recollect Tom’s 
account of it?” said Edith, taking her 
mother’s arm and gently drawing her 
towards the door. ‘“ He was most emphatic, 
I remember, about the kindness of American 
ladies. Come, let us go to Miss Winthrop 
at once. I am quite anxious to see her—a 
friend of Frank’s, you know.” 

“Dear me, yes,” said Mrs. Eckersley 
quickly, the anxiety in her face quickly 
vanishing, and a bright smile taking its 
place. “Of course, of course. You may be 
sure that we will do all we can for her, 
Frank. Poor child! Now, don’t come with 
us,” as Frank was about to follow them ; 
“ we will introduce ourselves, and I promise 
you Miss Winthrop shall not complain of 
the coldness of English manners.” 

On the way down stairs Mrs. Eckersley 
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commented forcibly upon the circumstances 
of the young American’s visit. 

“There can be only one end to a thing of 
this kind, you know, my dear,” she said posi- 
tively. “It will be a match. I hope she 
is worthy of Frank. But she is not likely 
to be quite a lady.” 

“T don’t see that it follows at all,” replied 
Edith gravely. “I should think the Win- 
throps must be very nice people from what 
Tom said in his letters.” 

“Oh, very nice no doubt. But—Ameri- 
cans, my dear, Americans! And _ people 
who must have seen very little society.” 

“ And are therefore all the more likely to 
be truly refined,” said Edith stoutly. 
“Come, mamma, don’t judge Miss Winthrop 
so hastily. Just think how many vulgar 
English people there are who move in the 
first rank of ‘ society.’” 

They reached the parlour now, and finding 
the door open, went in with a gentle knock. 
A girl rose hastily from the table and came 
forward to meet them. Mrs. Eckersley 
started slightly and then held out her hand 
with a motherly smile. 

“How do you do, my dear? I am 
addressing Miss Winthrop am I not? You 
have heard of me I dare say. I am Mrs. 
Eckersley, an old friend of Mr. Houghton’s. 
My daughter and I have come to call upon 
you in an unceremonious way.” 

“You are very kind,’ answered May in a 
low, nervous tone, very different from Mrs. 
Eckersley’s preconceived ideas of the voice 
of an American girl. “ Frank—Mr. Hough- 
ton—said that perhaps we might meet before 
long.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Eckersley, smiling. 
“ Frank made us quite anxious to know you. 
If you .are not too tired with your long 
journey, will you come with us presently, and 
see my husband ?” 

At this proposal the girl’s face lighted 
up with the eager expression which Mrs. 
Hynkins had noticed when May first ex- 
pressed a wish to see Frank Houghton. 

“T should like to. But it is intruding on 
your kindness.” 

“Not in the least, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Eckersley, cordially, won by the girl’s 
modest bearing, and gentle speech. “ Let us 
goat once. Mrs. Hynkins will know where 
you are, of course. We are a quiet family 
party, and shall be glad to enroll another 
member ; shall we not, Edith?” 

“Very glad,” said her daughter, as they 
left the room. “ Besides, mamma, we have a 
debt to pay. Tom has told us more than 
once about his visit to Boston.” 
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“Oh yes, yes, I ought to have mentioned 
that before,” said Mrs. Eckersley hurriedly. 
“It was very kind of your—of Mrs. Win- 
throp—to have taken him in; very kind 
indeed.” 

No more was said until they reached the 
parlour. 

“And now, my dear Miss Winthrop,” 
said Mrs. Eckersley, as they stood in the 
well lighted room, “ Let me introduce you to 
my husband, Colonel Eckersley.”’ 

The Colonel rose from the chair, with the 
intention of giving a strictly formal greeting. 
His experience of American girls so far had 
not been of a pleasant nature, having con- 
sisted of sprightly damsels on the cars, who 
talked volubly to him, when he wanted to 
doze, and of one young lady, in New York, 
who was practising as a doctor, and frankly 
took him to task for not having brought 
Edith up to a “profession.” But when his 
eyes fell upon May, his face softened, and he 
took her hand, and greeted her with a gentle- 
ness unusual to him. She was absolutely 
different from what he expected. Her voice 
was low and sweet; her manrier as quiet 
and lady-like as his own daughter’s, and she 
was dressed simply in black. A very pretty 
girl she was, with fair hair, well arched 
black. eyebrows, and large, sad, grey eyes. 
Her figure was below the middle height, and 
her face thin and pale ; but she held herself 
well, and there was a delicacy about her 
which more than compensated, in the Colonel’s 
opinion, for her pallid complexion and fra- 
gility. 

The head of the family was not the only 
person who admired the young American. 
Edith, who looked at her from a far more 
critical point of view, was much struck. 

“How exceedingly good looking Miss 
Winthrop is,’ she said in a low tone to 
Major Crawford, as they stood a little apart, 
the others forming a group at the further 
end of the room. 

“T agree with you,’ he answered. “She 
has good features, small hands, and fine eyes. 
Quite an attractive girl—as some other 
people evidently think,” and he laughed 
gently to himself. For at thismoment Frank 
was talking to May with great animation, 
the girl listening with a bright intent ex- 
pression of interest. Edith felt annoyed. 
Why should not Frank admire Miss Winthrop 
if he chose ? What business was it of Major 
Crawford's ? 

“IT think my father appears the most 
struck,” she replied coldly, after a slight 
pause. ‘See how he has made her sit beside 


him, and is listening to her description of 
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Boston. I never saw him so much attracted 
by any one before.” 

Major Crawford felt that he had blun- 
dered. 

“Yes, Miss Winthrop is in a delicate 
position,’ he rejoined, “and apart from her 
personal appearance, no man, particularly 
your father, could help being interested in 
her, and anxious to treat her with especial 
consideration.” 

“Tdon’t quite see what you mean,” said 
Edith move coldly than before. “She is 
staying with old and tried friends ; Frank is 
an old friend; even we are not really 
strangers, for Tom stayed at Mrs. Win- 
throp’s house in Boston for some time.”’ 

Crawford glanced at the speaker in sur- 
prise. He had never seen her in this mood 
before. 

“T did not mean it invidiously, at all,” 
he said gently. “I merely intended to imply 
that Miss Winthrop was alone in the world, 
and, in one sense, in a strange country. I 
understand that she has not been in Toros for 
four years.” 

“1 beg your pardon,” said Edith gravely ; 
“T see what you mean, now. Yes, the poor 
girl is truly in want of friends. I wonder 
whether she would like me? I shall do my 
best, she has such a sweet face. Let us join 
them now. How merry they are! Why, 
Mr. Houghton’s face is quite transformed.” 

Edith did not exaggerate. Something had 
put Frank into excellent spirits for the time 
being, and he was laughing heartily at a 
quaint reply May had made to some remark 
of the Colonel’s. 

Edith watched him quietly. 1t was 
strange to see him look so bright and merry ; 
she thought his hard life had worn the fun 
and frolic that he used to have, out of his 
nature. Indeed, he had told her so on one 
of the rare occasions during their rides when 
he spoke about himself. What a wonderful 
difference the brightness made in _ his 
face! All that forbidding grimness and 
sternness, which had been its prevailing ex- 
pression lately, had completely disappeared. 
His blue eyes fairly sparkled with amusement, 
as the Colonel rumpled up his hair vigorously, 
in a vain effort to think of a good repartee 
with which to cap May’s remark, and had to 
confess at last that she was too much for 
him. Frank looked ten years younger as he 
laughed, and really handsome, Edith thought. 
She did not on this occasion compare him 
with Major Crawford, as she had often done 
before, to the stockman’s great disadvantage. 

It was only for a few minutes, however, 
that Frank’s face was to be seen without its 
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customary gravity. A rap at the door, and 
the appearance of Mark Galt, brought it 
back again instantly. 

The American went hastily up to Mrs. 
Eckersley, looking neither to right nor left. 

“T called in to say good-bye, ma’am,” he 
said, holding out his hand. “Iam leaving for 
Carita to-night. An important message has 
arrived from Tom about the stock, and I 
must get back home at once.” 

“Wait till to-morrow, and I'll come with 
you,” said the Colonel. 

Mr. Galt smiled in rather a sickly manner, 
and shook his head. 

“Can’t be done, Colonel, I must be there 
by sun-up.” He had turned his head slightly, 
while speaking, and now seemed to see the 
rest of the party for the first time. 

“T am very sorry to disturb—Whiy, May, 
my girl, is that you? An unexpected plea- 
sure. You are quite well? Upon my word, 
I should have hardly recognized you, if we 
had met in the street.” 

Mr. Galt took the girl’s hand and pressed 
it with great warmth, but his effusiveness met 
with a cold response, for May shrank from 
him as Edith had done three weeks ago, All 
at once Galt dropped the girl’s hand as if it 
were a red hot coal, and Edith, who was 
watching his face, saw a strange pallor sweep 
over it, and his smile become unnatural and 
ghastly. She followed the direction of his 
eyes, and noticed that they were fixed upon 
Frank’s face. The stockman was bending 
slightly forward, looking at Galt with a 
steady stare. For some reason this seemed 
to disconcert the American intensely. He 
dropped his eyes as quickly as he had drop- 
ped May’s hand, and turned abruptly away ; 
and when Edith touched the fingers he prof- 
fered to her, she found them very cold, as if 
he were suffering from a deadly chill. She 
noticed, also, that he never raised his eyes 
again from the ground, and after a very 
hasty farewell swiftly left the room. 

When the door closed Frank drew a long 
breath, and unconscious of Edith’s close 
scrutiny, muttered softly to himself with 
slow emphasis, “The scoundrel! I always 
thought he was the man; now I am certain 
of it.” 

The Colonel coughed uneasily. There was 
something about Galt’s manner which he 
did not like. 

“Tam sorry he was in such a hurry,” he 
said regretfully. ‘I wanted to have gone 
down with him. I must see Tom soon.” 

“The lad will be here before long, sir,” 
said Frank quietly; “I do not think you 
have any cause for anxiety.” 
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This opinion was made in good faith, 
but had Frank been on the steps of the 
hotel a minute later, he would not have 
expressed it so confidently. Mark Galt was 
standing there, waiting for the horse which 
Hynkins’s boy was bringing from the stable. 
He was looking up at the lighted windows 
above him. 

“Wait, my friend,” he said between his 
set teeth. “Wait. You've gained your 
point, and there mayn’t be much in it now. 
But Tom is fifty miles away, and knows 
nothing. There’s a good chance. You've a 
desperate game to play, Frank, if you 
think of roping me!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BITER BIT. 


Tue life Tom Eckersley entered upon, 
when he left Frank Houghton six months 
after his first arrival in New Mexico, was 
not an easy one. There is no occupation in 
existence, unless it be the treadmill, which 
has such a tendency to drive an ordinary 
man melancholy-mad, to make a cheerful 
man spiritless, or an impatient man des- 
perate, as herding sheep on the prairies of 
North America. 

It is sad to see a bright lad six months 
after he has “ broken loose from the slavery 
of an office,” and hear him own bitterly that 
no drudgery he has ever been forced to bear 
at home can in the least compare with the 
drudgery of herding sheep. The absolute 
monotony of the work ; the entire solitude ; 
the absence of anything to occupy the mind, 
or divert attention from himself—for no 
book may be read lest the herder neglect 
his sheep—makes the life a most miserable 
one toa youth of active brain, and if con- 
tinued too long has a distinctly unhealthy 
effect upon his mind. I shall be told that it 
teaches self-reliance ; takes all nonsense out 
of the lads, and so on. This is true, and 
were it possible for a man to give it up when 
it suited him, no harm would be done. But 
this is not possible in most cases, for the 
reason that until he has herded twelve 
months at least without a break and gone 
through the hardships and difficulties of 
every season; knows what it is to spend 
ten hours daily in the snow in the winter, 
and—what is far worse—sixteen hours 
daily for four months under a burning sun 
in the summer, he is not a qualified herder 
at all, and cannot be trusted to keep a 
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flock in decent condition. It follows, there- 
fore, that ranchemen will only employ in- 
experienced herders under contract, and this 
contract for twelve months. So that a man 
with any earnestness of purpose and desire 
to do his duty, must battle it through to the 
end, without consulting his own convenience ; 
and his friends must try to feel that the 
physical endurance, contempt of danger, and 
knowledge of his business which he acquires, 
balances the moroseness of temper, the habit 
of minutely examining his own feelings and 
being indifferent to any one else’s, and the reck- 
lessness when human life is at stake, which 
a year with sheep as inevitably produces. 

At the time of his father’s arrival, Tom 
had just completed a herding contract with 
Mark Galt for twelve months. The circum- 
stances under which he entered into it were 
somewhat exceptional, and he could not 
complain of having been rigidly tied down to 
his work, yet the effect upon his mind was 
more marked than in many cases, from his 
impatient temperament, and the ease of his 
previous life. The monotonous drudgery of 
sheep-herding was maddening to him, and 
but for a keen sense that it was the only way 
to reach a goal which had been his chief aim 
in life for many months, he would have 
broken his contract at all costs. Now, no- 
thing was further from his thoughts, and had 
not his courage failed him in consequence of 
his father’s peremptory manner, he would 
have given reasons for his wish to stay out 
west, which might have convinced the Col- 
onel against his will that western life was 
best for him afterall, But the chance slip- 
ped by, as we have seen, and Tom went back 
to the sheep-herding, leaving Mark Galt to 
manage his affairs. 

Upon his arrival at Carita Tom found 
that his duties were comparatively light, for 
there was a good staff of Mexican herders at 
work, who thoroughly understood their busi- 
ness ; and all he had to do was a little super- 
vising, the buying in of the household stores, 
and cooking. He had thus ample opportunity 
afforded him for reflection upon his present 
position and future prospects, the con- 
sequence of which was that during the next 
two weeks he suffered more anxiety, and 
submitted himself to a severer  cross- 
examination, than in any year of his pre- 
vious life. 

He was anxious in more ways than one. 
Every morning he rode to the post-office for 
letters ; but no letters ever came. His face 


grew pinched and haggard; he began to 
suffer from bad nights, and to lose appetite. 
The Mexicans noticed this, and whispered 
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inquiringly among themselves. Tom was a 
favourite with them from his unvarying 
good-nature and courtesy, for, true to his 
nationality, he drew no distinction between 
men because of a difference in the colour of 
their skins. The youngest of these Mexicans, 
Maximo Gareta, a lad of seventeen, was 
particularly distressed in mind. He looked 
upon the young Englishman as a sort of 
demi-god—a being quite different from 
ordinary men ; for once when Max’s sister, 
a pretty girl of fourteen, had been insulted 
by a drunken cowboy, Tom had promptly 
collared this man and thrashed him before 
the faces of his friends into a condition 
lamentable to behold. Tom never knew how 
surely he would have been shot for his 
interference had he not been working for 
Mark Galt. 

But when Maximo saw Seiior Tom losing 
appetite, and sitting by the hour on the door- 
step of his ranche, with a far-away look in 
his eyes which grew more hollow day by day, 
he was much troubled, and he pondered over 
the matter deeply. The conclusion he came 
to, after consultation with his friends, was 
that Tom had at last discovered the true 
character of their master, Mark Galt, about 
whose previous life the Mexicans knew 
enough to have hanged him ten times over 
had not Carita been governed by a “ ring” 
of which Galt himself was one of the prin- 
cipals. An attack upon him in that settle- 
ment would have been simply suicidal. 

Tom was profoundly unconscious of all 
this speculation. There was a heavy weight 
upon his heart, but it had little to do with 
Mark Galt. 

“ How far away and trifling the difficulty 
with father seems now !” he thought. “ Yet 
had I been true to my promise to Frank, all 
this might have been saved. There is one 
thing certain, the very day Mark turns up I 
must go to Boston, calling at Toros on my 
way. It is a month since I have received a 
line. What can have happened?” 

But as the weary days crept slowly by and 
Galt did not appear, Tom made up his mind 
afresh. “I will give him until the end of 
the week,” he thought, “and then I must 
go if I have to sell my horse to pay the 
railway fare.’’ So desperate a resort as this, 
however did not become necessary. Twenty- 
four hours from the time Tom’s resolution 
was formed Galt rode up to the homestead. 

It was nearly dark. The sheep had been 
corralled half an hour, and the Mexicans 
were in their cabin two hundred yards away. 
Tom was alone at the ranche. He ran out 
with a cordial greeting. 
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“So you've turned up at last, Mark. By 
George, I’m thankful to see you!” 

“Are yout” replied his friend curtly, 
pretending not to see the hand Tom stretched 
towards him. “ You might get some supper 
ready then. I’m hungrier than a coyote. 
So be quick. I'll take ‘ay horse to the 
stable.” 

Tom re-entered the house with a clouded 
brow. What was the matter with Mark? 
He had never spoken in svch a surly tone 
before. 

When Galt came in a few minutes later 
he laid his hat and revolver on the bed 
without speaking, and began to help in the 
cooking preparations. His silence was op- 
pressive, and Tom could not stand it very 
long. 

“Well, Mark,” he said questioningly, 
“what news ¢”’ 

“Bad; couldn’t be worse,’ was the 
cheerful reply. 

“My father will not invest the money.” 

“No. Thanks to your foolishness in 
blabbing out to Houghton.” 

“T did not blab to Houghton,” said Tom 
shortly. 

There was something in Mark’s way of 
speaking which gave his friend a decided 
inclination to throw the butcher-knife he 
was using at his head instead of cutting the 
meat with it. He restrained the inclination 
however and continued quietly, “ Has Frank 
put a spoke in the wheel?” 

“Of course he has. But that’s not the 
worst.” Mark paused with a short cough, 
and turned the coffee which he had been 
grinding, from the mill into the pot. 

“What is the worst?” Tom spoke with 
raised knife, and such a grim expression 
of face that any one who had not perceived 
his occupation would have imagined that he 
was meditating murder. The other smiled 
disagreeably. He seemed to take a particular 
pleasure in being as irritating as possible. 
He had been drinking on the journey, and 
though not in the least tipsy was in a very 
perverse and touchy humour. 

“All right, Tom. I'll tell you about it 
after supper. I should spoil my appetite if 
I began now. You can wait. It won’t do 
you any harm.” 

Seeing that nothing was to be got out 
of the man Tom remained silent, He was 
raging inwardly, but his hard life of the 
past year had taught him self-control up to 
a certain point. 

The ten minutes, however, that Galt took 
over his supper were spent by Tom in 
thoughts of which his companion little 


dreamed. Tom saw a side of his friend’s 
character this evening which he had never 
seen before. He thought of the warnings 
of Frank Houghton. The part Galt had 
wanted him to play had always appeared 
mean, though necessary, but now he began to 
distrust the necessity and the man who had 
urged it. Had it been worth while breaking 
with dear old Frank for this man’s sake ? 
Was it wise to confide all the money he had 
in the world to Mark Galt? 

Western men eat extremely fast. In less 
than ten minutes from the time Galt first 
took up his knife and fork he had eaten 
a hearty supper. 

“And now, Tom,” he said in the old 
friendly tone, taking out a cigar and push- 
ing aside his cup and plate to make room 
for his feet on the table, “you shall have 
your news. Who do you think is at 
Toros?” 

A wild thought struck Tom, and he started 
from his chair. 

“Not May?” he gasped. 

“That identical girl,” replied Galt slowly, 
with an ugly expression on his handsome 
face as Tom gave an exclamation of delight. 
“And when you've recovered from your 
raptures, my dear young friend, we will 
discuss what is to be done, for, as I re- 
marked before, things are about as bad 
as they can be.” 

“ Are they? let’s discuss them then,” and 
Tom sat down again with an absent smile on 
his face, which Galt did not at all like. 

“In the first place then,’ the American 
went on, flipping the ash from his cigar and 
keeping his eyes fixed upon Tom’s face, “ we 
must get her out of Toros as soon as may be.” 

“They don’t know then?” 

“No, not yet, at least your father don’t ; 
can’t answer for Houghton.” 

“And how do you propose to remove 
her?” 

“This way. I'll get back to Toros to- 
morrow and persuade May to come down 
here. I couldn’t do it if Frank were round, 
but he’s off to his own ranche to-day, so it 
will be a clear trail. You follow me up the 
next morning, and as I step out with May 
you slip into the Colonel. I’ve made good 
play with him the last two weeks, and he’s 
dead on sheep, so if you draw your cards 
well you may work him. You'll have to in- 
vent a more definite reason than you've 
given yet for staying out west, for that 
cursed Houghton told him there was some- 
thing in the wind; but we'll easily fix upa 
tale before I start to-morrow. When you've 
got his promise to invest, tote him down 
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here, slick ; I'll take care that May ain’t in 
the way. Once get him here and we'll 
clinch the matter in two days. That’s the 
game, and if you don’t spoil it with any 
more foolishness, it’ll be a winning one. 
It’s risky since that girl’s stepped in ; but if 
we strike boldly we'll land our fish, my boy, 
in spite of Houghton.” 

“So 1 should think,’ Tom cleared his 
throat as Galt stopped speaking, rose from 
his chair, and began pacing the room. His 
companion followed his movements as a cat 
observes a sparrow just out of reach. 

“Ts that all, Mark?” 

“All.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear what you have 
had to say, very glad indeed. It gives me 
such a clear insight into your ideas of the 
matter. Mine are rather different.” 

“Ts that so?” Galt spoke in an amiable 
and patronizing tone. 

“ Yes,” replied Tom, quietly, but with a 
firmness which made his hearer’s lips tighten, 
and his brows slightly contract, “I’m much 
obliged, Mark, for the trouble you have 
taken in this matter. I try to believe that 
your motives have been kind, and that you 
thought of my interests as well as your 
own, when proposing the partnership be- 
tween us. It is not any personal ill feeling 
toward you, which makes me now say that 
from this time forth I shall manage my own 
affairs, in my own way. Bat I do say it, 
and I mean it. You understand me?” 

Galt nodded. The expression of his face 
was no longer patronizing ; it was now one 
of absolute indifference and calm good tem- 
per; a sure sign to those who knew him 
that he was inwardly at white heat, as 
dangerous as a copperhead crouching low 
in the grass. 

“Yes, I see,” he assented coolly. “The 
feeling is quite a natural one ; I perfectly 
understand it. But, friend Tom,” his tone 
was now one of grave dignity. “It will not 
do; it will not do at all. You have for- 
gotten how you stand with me. Think the 
matter over quietly for a minute, and you 
will see what I mean.” 

Tom’s face hardened. His lip curled 
slightly, and he stopped in his tramp up and 
down the room to look at the speaker with 
a cool stare of surprise. All this Galt saw, 
and he pressed his lips together more tightly 
still to keep his self-control. The young 
fool should find out who was master in a 
way he did not like, if he was not careful. 
Thesnake was rising from the grass, rising 
for a spring. 

“T have thought enough, thank you,” said 
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Tom shortly, “ my mind will not change, 
you may be sure.” 

“Indeed!” There was more than the 
suspicion of a sneer in Galt’s answer, show- 
ing that his self-control was not what it 
had been ; the whisky he had taken on the 
journey had told upon his nerves. “In- 
deed!” he repeated. “ Well, I always believe 
in a man who pursues a steady purpose to 
the end, even the bitter end. But I don’t 
think a determination to commit suicide, 
pushed to‘its extremity, to be altogether 
admirable—do you?” 

There was no reply. Tom scarcely seemed 
to have heard the remark. He was sitting 
near the stove, gazing thoughtfully into the 
red glow ; his face looking very grim, as the 
light shone fitfully upon it. 

“T see that I must go more into detail,” 
continued Galt, after waiting for an answer. 
“IT presume you are aware of your father’s 
character and disposition.” 

“T ought to be so by this time.” 

“Good, so you ought, but you are not, it 
seems.” 

“That is a matter of opinion,” said Tom 
drily. 

“Not quite. Let me put it to you this 
way. If your father hears all that there is 
to tell, the bare ugly facts of the case, what 
will he dot” 

“T can’t say.” 

“Yet you intend to tell him every- 
thing?” 

“ Everything. 

“ And you believe yourself to be in your 
right mind?” 

“ Yes, at last. 
thanks to you.” 

The stump of Galt’s cigar went into the 
fire with a jerk. He bent quickly forward 
and laid his hand upon the other’s knee. 
He was smiling, and his voice was low and 
clear ; but there was an expression in his 
eyes worse than that of any snake. 

“You are mad, Tom. Remember what is 
at stake—your happiness and the happiness 
of another more precious than your own. I 
have not wasted my spell of time in Toros. 
I’ve an influence upon your father of which 
you have little idea. We have spent eight 
hours out of every twelve together. It is 
not two days ago since he said that if you 
lived with me, he would invest ten thousand 
dollars instead of five. What does that 
mean? This, Tom. If I say don’t invest a 
penny, he will not; and more—” Galt now 


” 


I have not been lately-— 


lowered his voice to a whisper, tightening his 
hold upon his companion’s knee until the 
“ Be very careful what 


grip grew painful. 
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you do. I know all your affairs. I have 
only to put a certain construction upon your 
conduct in Boston, and your father will 
never wish to see your face again.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

Tom’s face was white with suppressed pas- 
sion; he threw the hand that held him 
roughly away and rose to his feet. Mark 
Galt smiled good-humouredly and changed 
his tone to one of tender friendship. 

“T won’t say what I mean, old friend. It 
is not necessary, for you will be reasonable 
without driving me to such a desperate 
course. Come, sit down again. My threat 
was more than half a joke, you know.” 

“‘ What—do—you—mean ?” 

The words came slowly one by one, like 
the blows of a hammer on iron. Galt’s face 
changed again. He rose to his feet, also, with 
a quick, cat-like movement, his right hand 
resting on the table behind him, within easy 
reach of the handle of a knife. 

“T will tell you if you like,” he said 
quietly. “I refer to your visit to Boston 
four months ago.” 

“ Well?” 

“Shall I go on? You went to Boston 
with money borrowed from me. Therefore 
you had to tell me why you went, and who 


you went to. I do not forget these 
things.” 

He stopped again. The snake had 
struck. 

“Well,” said Tom a second time. “ What 


of that?” He spoke hoarsely and with 
difficulty, as if in acute physical pain. 

“You seem to revel in the prospect,” 
sneered Galt. “Surely the thing is plain 
enough. In your country, I believe, respect- 
able parents do not approve of young gentle- 
men paying visits to young ladies who live 
alone.” 

“Take care !” 

The venom was spreading fast. Tom 
stepped forward threateningly. Galt 
grasped the knife which lay at his right 
hand. 

“ All right, dear boy, you cannot frighten 
me,” he went on slowly, his body bent 
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slightly forward, the whole man ready for a 
spring. 

“T will repeat. Your father would turn 
you out of his house if he knew—what I could 
tell him.” 

“Tf he believes your word against mine,” 
thundered Tom, “ he is no father to me.” 

“ Bold words, bold words—unfortunately 
spoken by a man who always lives in sublime 
ignorance of facts. Poor Tom—poor lover ! 
Well, well, there is something fine after all 
in your faith in her. How these women do 
bamboozle simple fools! Yes, turn paler 
still ; you'll have good cause when I tell you 
what has passed between your friend Frank 
Houghton and your—May se 

“ You devil!” 

The poison had mounted to the brain and 
Tom was mad. He sprang at Galt like a 
tiger. His attack was met by the point of 
the knife, but he caught it upon his arm, 
and seizing the man by the throat with both 
hands, pinned him against the wall before 
he could strike again. 

The struggle was fierce and short. 

Galt was lithe and strong, but Tom in 
his excitement had the strength of a mad- 
man. He held the American for a moment 
as if he were a child, then dashed his head 
against the hard log wall. Three times he 
did this, then, as Galt’s struggles ceased and 
his eyes closed, Tom threw him violently back- 
wards and he fell to the ground with a 
crash. 

At this moment the outer door was 
opened and Maximo’s dark face peered in 
inquiringly. 

Tom turned quickly at the sound. 

“Come in, Max,” he said with a fierce 
light in his eyes. 

“ Do you know who that is?” 

The Mexican stared blankly at the body 
on the floor. 

“ Diavolo! Seiior Mark?” 

“Yes; Galt;” repeated Tom, the fierce 
smile still upon his face. “ Half-an-hour 
ago that man was my friend ; now he has 
slandered my wife, Max, and I have killed 


him.” 





(To be continued.) 





























THE OLD RIVER FRONT. 


From a Drawing by W. Haroip Oak ey. 


Ow the verge of the seething Strand lies 
the retired spot known by the name of the 
Savoy. It is one of those queer little bits of 
antiquity which abound in London, thrown 
up by the tide, as it were, and left to itself 
in the restless ebb and flow of human life 
that surges into the City every morning and 
recoils every night—within sound of that 
low unceasing noise which Lowell once com- 
pared with “the roaring loom of Time.” 
Down a little street running from the Strand 
towards that other restless ebb and flow, the 
Thames, is all that remains of a famous 
palace and hospital once covering several 
acres, and now reduced to a little chapel 
without aisles, and a churchyard about sixty 
feet square. 

It is a peaceful place, and its well-trimmed 
grass and graceful trees come as an un- 
expected joy to those who chance to stroll 
down the street. The strollers are few ; and 
till recently on a summer morning or after- 
noon, one could sit under the trees, and listen 
to the vast voice of London, undisturbed save 
by an occasional cab skeltering down to the 
Embankment to escape the congested traffic 
of our busy Strand, or by some country 
cousins who perchance have sauntered there 


by mistake. The average Londoner, ninety- 
nine times out of every hundred, used to cut 
the Savoy, and leave the Royal Precinct to 
small boys, sparrows and country cousins. 
It seems years behind the age, hedged in and 
protected by its own laws and privileges. 
Of its history, which so few Londoners take 
the trouble to learn, there is much to be told 
that is interesting, not to say instructive. 
With a record of having once inclosed a 
palace, a hospital, a sanctuary, and half a 
dozen places of worship, the story of the 
Savoy should be by no means dull reading. 
Without getting into the dismal swamp 
of antiquarian research there is more than 
enough to while away an idle half hour. 
Years ago, when the Strand was a howling 
wilderness, and neither Somerset House nor 
Trafalgar Square existed, when there was no 
continued street and nothing intervened 
between London and Westminster except a 
few scattered houses ; when there was no St. 
Martin’s Church, and Covent Garden was the 
garden of the Abbot of Westminster, Count 
Peter of Savoy came over to England with a 
crowd of adventurers in the train of his niece, 
Queen Eleanor. His family was ancient 
and noble, but he was a younger son, and the 
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little county of Savoy held out few prospects 
to him ; so, tired of fighting and lovemaking 
on the Continent, he was attracted to this 
island by rumours and tales of the riches 
therein. King Henry III. received him with 
every mark of respect, and indeed of family 
affection. Clever and ambitious Peter soon 
gained the King’s confidence. He was sent 
on delicate missions to France. To enable 
him to keep up greater state, Henry in 1246 
granted him lands “ outside the walls of our 
city of London in the street called the 
Strand.” Here he built himself a house, 
and henceforth the little plot of ground in 
smoky London takes its name from a sunny 
slope in far off Italy. Settling down to a 
more or less quiet life of politics, and the 
“art of government,” Peter devoted himself to 
court affairs. On one of his excursions to 
the Continent he returned with a boatful of 
young ladies, with the avowed intention of 
marrying them to the wards of his nephew, 
the King. The undertaking was highly 
successful, for many of the ladies married 
gentlemen of birth about the court with 
the Queen’s special sanction, but to the 
great disgust of the English people, who 
“hated furriners,” in all cases, and especially 
in such matters as marriage and giving in 
marriage. 

Queen Eleanor seems to have taken the 
Savoy under her special protection, for she 
bought outthe friars of Mountjoy, to whom 
Peter had left the property. The house was 
kept in good repair, and well furnished, while 
the grounds were laid out and formed into 
gardens and pleasure grounds like the other 
manorial residences which were springing up 
on all sides. Figs, cherries, plums and nuts 
grew in abundance on those slopes of the 
river where boats and barges plied incessantly 
between the stairs and water-gates, and 
where there was much coming and going of 
fine ladies and grand company. Finally 
Queen Eleanor assigned her interest in the 
Savoy estate to her “ most dear son ’’ Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster, with the “domos, gardinum, 
placeas et redditus cum pertinentis suuis,” 
so runs the grant, once the property of her 
“most dear uncle” Peter, Count of Savoy. 
The names Savoy and Lancaster from that 
time are identified with the strip of land 
lying between the Thames and the “ street 
called the Strand.” The two names at the 
present day are mixed up in a most bewilder- 
ing manner. There is Savoy Street, Savoy 
Place, Lancaster Place, Lancaster Buildings, 
Savoy Theatre, Savoy Mansions, and even a 
Savoy toilet club, a Savoy Turkish bath, and 
a “Savoy Palace,” with a huge sign-board of 
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Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s Entire, and a 
further inducement of billiards and pool. As 
a set-off to the latter, and by way of a 
counter-irritant, there is a Savoy Pump. 
This stands bravely by the wall of a wine 
merchant’s vaults, and proclaims on an iron 
plate, to all the world, that it is the Savoy 
Pump, repaired in 1842 by the paving 
commissioners of the Savoy precinct, while 
John Cochrane was Chapel-warden. Whether 
this faithful ally of Sir Wilfrid Lawson is 








THE LITTLE GATE. 
From a Drawing by W. Haroip Oak.ey. 


out of repair now or has given up the un- 
equal struggle with its defiant neighbour, 
for lack of custom, is not known. It 
certainly is a good illustration of the weaker 
having gone to the wall. 

Edmund fortified his new house with a wall 
of lime and stone by special license of the 
King. What little he did for our Savoy can 
soon be told. He brought those red roses 
from Provence which became the badge of 
his descendants in the long Wars of the Roses 


9 
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years after he had been laid in his grave. 
Mr. Loftie in his book Zhe Memorials of the 
Savoy, says :— 


“The story of the roses which bloomed in the 
garden of the Savoy when Earl Edmund came 
home from the Crusade is wholly unknown, or 
else forgotten by Englishmen. Shakespeare has 
immortalised the white and red roses which 
bloomed in the Temple Gardens a hundred and 
fifty years after the time of Earl Edmund, but 
it is not presuming too much on historical 
probabilities to trace their origin on the banks of 
the Thames to that other garden a little higher 
up the stream, in which they were first planted 
when Edmund of Lancaster brought them home 
with his bride from the sunny pleasances of 
Provence.” 


With an unmistakable talent for absorb- 
ing the good things of this life John of Gaunt 
next became the possessor of the Savoy 
property. He had it with his first wife, 
Blanche, daughter of the Duke of Lancaster, 
and being a rich man he soon altered and 
improved the house, as befitted the high state 
he kept up with a small army of retainers, 
cooks, gardeners, and soldiers. It became a 
sort of show place, with its treasure chamber, 
wine-vaults, kitchens, stables, and boat-houses. 
The house itself would be much like any 
other big house of the period. There would 
be the great hall for dining the numerous 
guests, with the private apartments beyond, 
overlooking the river terraces, a chapel, and 
the rooms for the servants. 

The Savoy in Gaunt’s time reached the 
zenith of its glory. It was the town house 
of the first man in the land. There was a 
constant stream of visitors, from princes and 
prelates, to knights and nobodies. Gaunt 
House itself perhaps never knew such doings 
as went on in our precinct. Wecan imagine 
how the hall echoed with the song of the 
master of the revels, lord of misrule, in 
praise of the boar’s head, crowned with bays 
and sweet rosemary. 


“ Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes domino. 
The boar’s head in hand bring I 
With garlands gay, and rosemary. 
I pray you all sing merrily, 
Qui estis in convivio.” 


Chaucer, Froissart and Wyclif were to be 
seen frequently in and out ; indeed the first 
named lived there, and had a pension from 
Gaunt, who posed asa patron of the poet. 
No doubt Chaucer got his introduction to 
the Savoy through his spouse, who was maid 
in the service of the Duchess Constance, 
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Gaunt’s second wife. He was in intimate 
relation with him and was possibly living 
entirely at his expense. It is much to the 
Duke’s credit that he should have enabled 
Chaucer to live in comparative ease and 
comfort on £10 a year. The warrant grant- 
ing this princely sum is extant, it is dated 
June 13, 1374, and runs :— 


“Johan, par le Grace de Dieu, roy de Castille 
et de Leon, duc de Lancastre, Faisons savoir que 
nous de nostre grace especial et pour la bone 
&c., que nostre bien ame Geffray Chaucer nous 
ad fait, et auxint pour la bon service que nostre 
bien ame Philippe sa femme ad fait a nostre tres 
honore dame et miere la Royne, que Dieu 
pardoigne, et a nostre tresame compaigne, la 
Royne, avons graunte au dit Geffray x.li. [£10] 
par an, a terme de sa vie, appendre annuelment 
L course de sa vie durant a nostre manoir de la 
Sauvoye pres de Loundres, par les mayns de nostre 
Receivour General qi ore est ou qi pour le temps 
serra, as termes de Saint Michel et de Pasques par 
ouelles porcions. Done, &c., a Sauvoy pres de 
Londres, le xiij jour de Juyn, V’an xlviij.” 


His poem, the Boke of the Duchesse, or the 
Dethe of Blanche, describes the wife who 
brought the Savoy and the duchy to Gaunt, 
and tells how beautiful, and how good she 
was ; and in the Dream he sings of the loves 
of Blanche and Duke John. 

Three hundred years later, when the 
glory of the place had departed, and all was 
desolation in the once delightful gardens of 
Gaunt’s house, another poet’s name appears 
—George Wither. He came to the Savoy, 
only to be buried in the old churchyard at 
the close of a sadlife. Charles Lamb, in one 
of his essays, describes Wither as the first 
who had ever celebrated the power of poetry 
at home. Of poetry he sang :— 


“ Her true beauty leaves behind 
Apprehensions in the mind, 
Of more sweetness than all art 
Or inventions can impart ; 
Thoughts too deep to be expressed 
And too strong to be suppressed.” 


His life was a sad one, full of disappointments 
and regrets. His family had seen better 
days, and as he himself said— 

“The very name of Wither shows decay.” 
Every one knows his lines, 


“If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be ?” 


And his hymns are used to this day in the 
little chapel where the singer lies at rest. 
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King John of France, the prisoner of our 
Black Prince, was brought to the Savoy 
Palace in state. John, as he rode through 
London, was “ mounted on a white steed with 
very rich furniture, and the Prince of Wales 
on a little black hackney by his side.” He 
rode to the Savoy, where “he kept his 
household for some time, and was visited by 
the King and Queen, who often entertained 
him sumptuously, and were very frequent in 
their visits, consoling him all in their power.” 
He paid part of his ransom three years 
afterwards, but not being successful in rais- 
ing the necessary three million crowns, he 
determined, like an honest man as he was, to 
stand by his word, and so he set forth for 
England once more (he had been released 
conditionally), spite of the protests of his 
Gascon subjects. ‘He had found so much 
loyalty and honour in his brother, the King 
of England, the Queen and his nephews, 
their children, that he could not sufficiently 
praise them.” And “he did not in the least 
doubt that they would be courteous, polite, 
and loyal, and friends to him in all situa- 
tions.” And so they were, for when John 
surrendered, Edward received him “ very 
honourably and magnificently.” He was at 
Eltham, at his palace, and thither John went. 
“It was a Sunday in the afternoon that he 
arrived, there were therefore between this 
time and supper many grand dances and 
carols. The young Lord de Coucy was there,” 
says Froissart, “who took great pains to 
shine in his dancing and singing whenever 
it was his turn. He was in great favour 
with both the French and the English, for 
whatever he chose to do he did it well, and 
with grace.” 

From the delights of Eltham John cameon to 
London, and once more took up his old quar- 
ters in the Savoy, and passed there “ part of 
the winter very gaily with his countrymen.” 
Though daily intriguing and plotting against 
his enemies, the English, the old gentleman 
professed to be very fond of King Edward 
and Queen Philippa, and on his death- 
bed confessed that he had plotted secretly 
for a rising of his subjects in France. And 
so John of Valois died at the Savoy, forgiven 
by his former adversary, Edward, who pro- 
vided a grand funeral as befitted a King, and 
personally followed the coffin some miles out 
of London, on its way to France to be buried. 

Gaunt’s popularity with Londoners had 
never risen to a great height. His mis- 
management of the war with France, and his 
overbearing conduct at home, went far to 
make the people hate him. The disputes 
about the doctrines of Wyclif brought things 
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to a crisis. John chose to take Wyclif’s part 
in the fierce controversies of the day. No 
doubt Gaunt had some ulterior motive in 
befriending him, though there was little in 
common between the two—one a great re- 
ligious reformer, and the other a “sonne of 
perdition.” Be this as it may, the reformer 
found a staunch supporter in John, and on one 
occasion when Wyclif was summoned before 
the Bishop of London at St. Paul’s to answer 
for his sins, Gaunt went with him, and threat- 


ened the good bishop with personal chastise- 


> 


THE OLD PUMP. 
From a Drawing by W. Haroitp Oak.ey. 


ment. The people of London swore by their 
bishops in those days, and this effrontery was 
too much. Soon came an opportunity for them 
to settle accounts. When Wat Tyler's rebels 
were in possession, the London mob had 
little scruple in encouraging the men of Kent 
to wreak their vengeance on the Duke of 
Lancaster. The Savoy Palace was given up 
to the riot and rampage of a drunken mob. 
To quote the useful Stowe :— 


“The morrow after, to wit, on Corpus Christi 
day, comming into the City talking with the 
Comons of procuring to them libertie of appre- 
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hending of traitors, especially the Duke of 
Lancaster, they shortly got at the poore citizens 
to conspire with them. And the same day after 
it was waxen somewhat warme, and that they had 
tasted divers wines—for the citizens set their 
cellars open for them to enter at their pleasure— 
they eaheuted each other, that, going to the 
Savoy, the Duke of Lancaster's house (to the 
which there was none in the whole realme to be 
compared in beautie and statelinesse) they might 
set fire on it, and burne it, they straight ranne 
thither, and setting fire on it round about applied 
their travell to destroy that place, and that it 
might appear to the commonaltie that they did 
not anything for avarice, they caused to be pro- 
claymed that none upon paine to lose his head 
should presume to converte to his own use anie 
thing that there was, but that they should break 
such plate and vessel of gold and silver as there 
was in great plenty into small peeces and throwe 
the same into the Thamis. And so,” concludes 
Stowe, “was all whatsoever destroyed.” 


And thus by the hands of a drunken mob, 
the first chapter of the story of the Savoy 
was closed. For one hundred and fifty years 
the house had been the residence of some 
of the first in the land, and had basked 
all the time in royal favour. 

On the destruction of the house, the pro- 
perty reverted to the Crown, and it is under 
an old charter of Henry of Bolingbroke that 
our Gracious Queen is “lord of the manor ”’ 
of the Savoy, and possessor of the “ other 
estates of the House of Lancaster,” the 
business whereof is conducted in offices in 
Lancaster Place. 

During those years from the outrage by 
Wat Tyler’s mob to the death of Henry VII. 
there is little enough recorded. The Crown 
realized some money out of the shops and 
houses which were built when some of the 
garden was cut up into “eligible building 
sites,’ but the ruins remained much the same 
until Henry, moved by a sudden and unusual 
compassion for the welfare of his subjects, 
determined to found a hospital on the neg- 
lected spot. Here was to be a hospital, “ for 
nedie pouer people,” to be “ visited in their 
sicknesses, refreshed with mete and drinke, 
and if nede be, with clothe, and also buried 
yf their fortune to die within the same.” 
By his will Henry founded such an institu- 
tution “in our place called the Savoie besid 
Charing Crosse,” and endowed it “ with landis 
and tenements” of a considerable annual 
value. The income was derived from rents 
in Essex, Hertford, Kent, and elsewhere, 
and from divers houses within the precinct. 
There were one hundred beds, with a master, 
minister, and a proper staff of servants. 
By the time Henry VIII. was comfortably 
seated on his throne the work of charity 
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was in full swing, and all was life and bustle 
once more in the old place. 

Many interesting old documents are in the 
possession of the Savoy authorities and in 
the Public Record Office. One of these is a 
letter of the Lord Mayor in 1520 to the 
Lords of the Council :—‘ Though we had 
short warning convenient preparations were 
made [to entertain three French gentlemen, 
friends of Wolsey] according to your plea- 
sure. We managed to make unto them, 
being well accompanied with gentlemen of 
England, a goodly banquet at night in Chepe- 
syde, and there they saw the watch, which 
was right well ordered, and by them excel- 
lently commended.” And the next day the 
Mayor had them to dinner, “and in the after- 
noon inasmuch as they desired among other 
things to see the Hospital of Savoy, they 
were conveyed thither, well accompanied on 
horseback, and demonstrations made unto 
them of notable things in said hospital.” The 
Princess Mary also entertained the nameless 
trio of Frenchmen at her house at Richmond, 
with “ strawberries, wine, wafers, and ypocras 
in plenty.” 

Another document gives the income and 
expenses of the hospital in 1535. From the 
rents from the “divers houses within the 
precinct,” from lands in Middlesex, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, and Yorkshire, there was a 
revenue of £529. Out of this had to be paid, 
amongst other things :— 


S « € 

The stipend of four chaplains, £4 each 16 0 0 
Two * Capellani conduct," 66s.8d.each 613 4 
Sub-sacrist . . . . _ oc + or 
8 

8 

0 


Sub-hospitaller . 1 6 
Four Altarists, 26s. 8d. each . ‘ - 
Thirteen Sisters, 4s.each . . . . . 212 
Servants ing Dk -18 0 0 
oe The ir livery . 17 16 10 


Wax, bread, and wine of the church of 

the hospital ae 6 3 10 
Expenses of the poor and infirm, mend- 

ing of vessels, 140 ells of canvas for 

burying poor, candles for the poor, 

and payments to Apothecaries for 

WUPRENE: 6 n- ks So oe ag ee ee 


The master’s berth was a snug one, judging 
from the eagerness with which the post was 
sought after. There were many changes, 
and few were found equal to the occasion. 
Indeed most of them seemed to look upon 
the wealthy hospital as fair ground for 
pillage. Sir William Petre writes to Cecil 
in 1550 :— 


“ After my most hearty commendation I thank 
you for your pains for the Savoy. I doubt not 
good, or rather, great, 


but there be as you write, g 
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plenty of anglers for it. If they do angle for 
the good continuance of the poor men, and 
of the house, I like their angling well, and 
whosoever hath most desire to do so, I would 
he might take the fish.” 


He was writing to recommend Sir Robert 
Bowes for the office. One of the masters, 
Thurland, so far perverted the revenues ~ 
as to speculate to a large extent in copper 
mines in Cumberland! A number of 
German financiers persuaded him to launch 
forth with the moneys of the hospital in 
this wild scheme, and after he had pledged 
the plate and assigned the leases he was 
arrested for the sum of £2,700, which he 
had frittered away. Needless to say the 
mines were not a success. 
_ Many were the Commissions and Courts 
of Inquiry into the affairs of the hospital, 
and at last in 1553, the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer recommends 
that the whole of the estates with 
the “implements and _ utensils,” 
should be made over to the new 
Hospital of Bridewell, which the 
Lord Mayor and citizens were then 
founding with Royal assistance. This 
sweeping suggestion was ruthlessly 
carried out, and Peter was robbed to 
pay Paul. With this terminates the 
second chapter of the history of the - 
hospital phase. Corruption, robbery, 
and incompetence had done their work, 
and Henry’s good intentions became but 
matters of history. 

However, the end had not come 
yet. Queen Mary, in one of her 
) charitable moods, takes compassion on 
) the old hospital buildings which were 
| eating their heads off, and comes forward 
with a generous offer of re-endowment. 
“The ladies of the Court and maidens of 
honour, things not to be forgotten, stored 
the same with new beds, bedding and 
other furniture in very ample manner.” It 
was, alas! but a momentary gleam of pros- 
| perity, for by the end of the reign things had 
drifted into bad ways again. The Queen had 
other matters to engage her attention, and 
those she put in authority, well—they made 
the most of their opportunity. There were 
no more “ nedie pouer people,” either lodged, 
: visited, or “ refreshed with mete and drinke.” 
7 There were no more solemn services in the 
chapel, and no more praying for the souls of 
Henry and Elizabeth. In fact, as the Recorder 
of the City told Burleigh, “the Savoy had 
become the chief nursery for rogues and 
masterless men.” Beside the courts and alleys 
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AN ORIEL FROM THE OLD PALACE OF THE SAVOY. 
From a Drawing by W. HaRo_p OakLey. 


haunted by these gentry, there were a few 
good residences standing, and these became 
in the Stuarts’ time little else than lodging 
houses for aristocratic folk. The Strand 
was then a fashionable street. My Lords 
of Burleigh, Salisbury, Southampton, and 
Buckingham lived there or thereabouts, and 
Somerset House was a royal residence, and 
attracted the usual number of hangers-on 
and adventurers. The Savoy authorities 
have preserved an interesting “accompt ” of 
the “inhabitants within the gates.” 











THE STRAND FROM THE PRECINCTS OF THE SAVOY. 
From a Drawing by W. Haroitp Oak.ey. 


“The innermost tower near the chapel door, 
with other rooms, Sir David Murrye’s lodgings, 
by lease for yeares, rent a year, £4. 

“The great tower, or gatehouse, Lord Carowe’s 
lodgings, by lease, rent £6. 

‘Sir Robert Dormer’s lodging, rent £4. 

“ Lord Compton’s lodging, rent £4. 

“Lord Mordaunt’s lodging, £9. 

“Countess of Exeter's lcdging, now in posses- 
sion of Mr. John Dackomb, £2. 

* Mr. Brigham’s lodging, 4s. 

“Sir George Manner’s lodging, by the common 
water-gate, £1. 

“Mr. Roger Manner’s lodging over the poor 
gate, £1.” 


And soon. Most of these people were kins- 
men of the noble lords living in the same 
street, and they had no false modesty about 
elbowing the “nedie pouer” people out of 
the precincts. 

Though the hospital work seems to have 
gradually collapsed, the chapel duties went 
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on, and many famous 
names are identified with 
the post of master during 
those years of the seven- 
teenth century. First and 
foremost perhaps, was 
Thomas Fuller, of the 
Worthies fame, who held 
the mastership for some 
years, and attracted large 
congregations to hear his 
sermons. Amongst the 
others were Walter Bal- 
canquall, “the Scottish 
man,” looking after the 
main chance as Dean of 
Rochester, Master of the 
Savoy, Vicar of Goud- 
hurst, parson of another 
parish, and chaplain to 
the King, at one and the 
same time; a celebrated 
Dalmatian, the Arch- 
bishop of Spalato, Dean 
of Windsor ; and Gilbert 
Sheldon. It was in the 
latter’s lodgings that the 
Savoy Conference was 
held in 1661. These are 
but a few of the names of 
the celebrities. A bare 
record of their lives would 
fill many pages, which are 
not at the disposal of the 
writer. Those interested 
should consult Mr. Loftie’s 
Memorials of the Savoy, 
from which some of the 
facts herein set forth, have 
been extracted. “Dr.” Killigrew followed 
Sheldon, and played havoc with what re- 
mained of the revenues. He allowed the 
place to become a refuge for all sorts of bad 
characters, and granted leases in a cheerful 
spirit on any terms which might bring ready 
money into his pocket. All the hospital 
buildings were let out in tenements except a 
part occupied by royal troops, and Killigrew 
appropriated the profits of the leases, and 
kept no accounts! There is one ray of sun- 
shine, though, in all this gloom. Killigrew 
had a daughter, both beautiful and clever, 
and it is by her inspiration that Dryden 
wrote one of his finest elegies. In an age of 
celebrated beauties, he sang of her as a 
paragon of loveliness. She it is, who was a 


“‘Grace for beauty, and a Muse for wit.” 


Under her father’s rule the place went to 
rack and ruin, until in 1702 the hospital 
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was suppressed altogether, the chapel alone 
being allowed to remain. With this ends 
the last chapter of the “ Hospital of King 
Henry VII. of the Savoy.” 

Our old Savoy saw many faces and many 
phases. At one time and another during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it 
had seen a colony of French Protestant 
workmen, a Jesuit college and schools, two 
German churches, one Calvinist and the 
other Lutheran, a French church, a Quaker’s 
meeting-house, a barracks for soldiers, a 
prison for deserters, a hospital, and a 
King’s printing-house ; and most of that time 
there were beggarly crowds of lawless cheats 
and ruffians living in the houses in the 
dark lanes round about the little chapel. 
“The Bog of Allen, the passes of the 
Grampians,” says Macaulay, “ were not more 
unsafe than this small knot of lanes, sur- 
rounded by the mansions of the greatest 
nobles of a flourishing and enlightened king- 
dom.” The old and tumbledown houses had 
been taken possession of by the waifs and 
strays and Bohemians of this great city. 
They refused to be dislodged, they repudiated 
their rents, the authorities were supine, and 
possession was nine points of the law. At 
last the Government grew angry, called out 
the Guards, and summarily evicted the whole 
lot of squatters. The houses were pulled 
down, rebuilt, and let to respectable tenants. 
Amongst those who had taken possession 
was old Jacob Tonson, whose mind was 
neither troubled by fears for the rent, nor 
worried by the responsibility of a lease. 

Little could one imagine, when strolling 
round the peaceful precinct now, that all 
these things were happening only one hundred 
and thirty years ago. Then the scandals 
of the Fleet marriages had spread to the 
Savoy, and John Wilkinson, the incumbent, 
was doing a roaring business in “easy mar- 
riages,” one thousand one hundred in a 
year. His fees brought him a profusion 
of cash, and instead of thinking of a rainy 
day, “all was rat, tat, tat, at the street 
door and a variety of company.” In the 
Public Advertiser, Jan. 2, 1754, appears this 
alluring advertisement :— 


“ By authority. Marriages performed with the 
utmost privacy, decency, and regularity, at the 
Ancient Royal Chapel of St. John the Baptist in 
the Savoy, where regular and authentic registers 
have been kept from the time of the Reformation 
(being two hundred years and upwards) to this 
day. The expense not more than one guinea, 
the five shilling stamp included. There are five 
private ways by land to this chapel, and two 
by water.” 


Garrick’s action in one of these scandals 
was the cause of Wilkinson’s collapse and 
trial ending in a sentence of fourteen years’ 
transportation. 

Amid all this wretched business there is 
one name which has a clean record—a name 
that will always be remembered with 
feelings of respect and admiration. After 
the dismal works of some of the “old 
masters,” the story of Dr. Archibald Cameron 
seems like a glorious gem by Turner. 
Though Cameron perhaps never saw the 
Savoy, the fact that his body lies buried in a 
vault of the chapel is excuse enough for tell- 
ing here the romance of his connection with 
the °45 rebellion, his faithful services 
to the wounded on the field of battle, his 
trial in London, and his tragic end. 

Dr. Cameron was the youngest son of 
Evan Cameron of Lochiel, and brother to 
that Donald Cameron, “so considerable in 
the rebel army.” Before settling down at 
Lochaber, he had studied medicine at Glas- 
gow, and Edinburgh, and in France. He 
lived many years, it is said, at Lochaber, 
and was remarked for the politeness of his 
behaviour, not only to those who applied 
to him for advice as a physician, but to all 
strangers that came into that part of the 
Highlands. When Prince Charlie raised 
his rebellion in °45, our Cameron strenu- 
ously but ineffectually opposed his brother 
joining the Chevalier, and positively refused 
to join himself until threatened with a 
pistol. He attends the rebel army as 
doctor, and is present at the battles of 
Prestonpans, and Falkirk, where he is 
wounded. Some time after when he returned 
from France, where he had taken refuge, he 
was captured, tried in London, and sentenced 
to death. He had, it is acknowledged, saved 
the lives and effects of more than three 
hundred persons in Scotland who were firmly 
attached to the Government. He and his 
brother twice successfully persuaded Prince 
Charles not to levy a distress—in the one case 
on the house of Campbell of Inveraw, and in 
the other on the house of Breadalbane. He 
saved too the town of Kirkintilloch from the 
fury of his own men. 

The scene at his execution, which thousands 
attended, is described in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1753 :— 


“The doctor was dressed in a light-coloured 
coat, red waistcoat and breeches, and a new bag- 
wig. He looked on the officers and spectators 
with an undaunted and composed countenance, 
and as soon as he was unloosed from the sledge, 
he started up, and with an heroick deportment, 
stept up into the cart by the help of the execu- 
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tioners, whence looking round with unconcern, 
on all the apparatus of death, he smiled, and see- 
ing the clergyman that attended him, coming up 
the steps, he came forward to meet him, and 
endeavoured with his fettered hands to help him 
up, saying, ‘So—are youcome? Thisisa glorious 
day tome. "Tismy new birthday. There are more 
witnesses at this birth than were at my first.’ 
The clergyman asked him how he did, ‘Thank 
God, I am very well, but a little fatigued with my 
journey. [They had been over three hours coming 
from the Tower to oe But blessed be God, 
Iam now come to an end of it” There was much 
delay in the horrible preparations—delay enough 
to petrify the staunchest heart, but Cameron kept 
up bravely. His words to the Sheriff show him in 
anything but the light of a traitor and a rebel. 
‘Sir, you see a fellow subject just going to pay 
his last debt. I, the more cheerfully, resign my 
life as it is taken from me for doing my duty 
according to my conscience. I freely forgive all 
my enemies, and those who are instrumental in 
taking away my life. I thank God I die in 
charity with all mankind. As to my religion I 
die a steadfast, though unworthy, member of that 
Church in which I have always lived, the Church 
of England, in whose communion I hope, through 
the merits of my blessed Saviour, for forgiveness 
of my sins, for which I am heartily sorry.’ 
Turning to the clergyman, he said, ‘I have done 
with this world, and am ready to leave it.’ And 
so he died, like a man, a Christian, and a 
gentleman.” 


Some one at the time wrote: 


“T cannot express what I have heard of his 
behaviour. - It was reckoned by the thousands 
that saw him more than human, and has left such 
an impression on the minds of all, as will not soon 
be forgotten. His merit is confessed by all 
parties, and his death can hardly be called un- 
timely, as his behaviour rendered his last day 
worth an age of common life.” 


Later in the day permission was given to 
bury the body in the large vault of the 
Savoy Chapel, and here the last sad ceremony 
was attended by a few tried friends. Years 
afterwards the memory of this brave man 
was revived by a loving clansman, a grandson, 
in a monument which he caused to be placed 
in the chapel. Unfortunately this was 
destroyed by a fire in 1864, along with a 
monument to Peter De Wint. In the present 
building these monuments have been restored 
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—the one to De Wint by a font, and the 
other to Cameron by a window on the east 
side. 

What with land taken for Waterloo 
Bridge approach, and the Embankment, and 
other improvements, little now remains to 
recall to our minds the once famous founda- 
tion of Henry VII. The fire in 1864 did 
considerable damage to the pews and roof, 
and the last relic of the old Savoy had a 
narrow escape. 

Much has been done to make the Savoy 
popular by the present chaplain, the Rev. 
Henry White, who for thirty years has had 
the chief care of the place, and has filled his 
trust with loving fidelity. Sunday after 
Sunday the little chapel is crowded with 
people eager to listen to his sermons, and 
hear his famous choir. The marriages there 
now are events of the season, and Mr. White 
boasts that of all those he has performed, 
not one has turned out badly so far as he is 
aware. 

To-day, our little bit of green church- 
yard with its delicate trees, and trim cut 
grass, is hemmed in by huge buildings on all 
sides. They are creeping closer, and closer, 
and becoming thicker, and thicker, until 
those who are fondest of the old place are 
beginning to be fearful of the next move of 
the enterprising builder. But the cool walks 
of the chapel garden that Dickens wrote of 
still remains, though the quiet of the place 
is gradually being broken by the many 
theatre-goers (the Savoy Theatre is close 
by), by the clubmen, and by comers and 
goers, on business mainly bent. 

To-day the sedate “Savage” strolls down 
to his club from the dusty Strand to get a 
breath of air, and as he looks down from his 
windows on to the green grass and grey 
stones, maybe he thinks of that mighty 
river a few feet below, and of the people who 
have sailed that river, and of the great men 
who have lodged and lived at our Savoy. 
He thinks, doubtless, of that river of life a 
few feet above—of the Strand with its 
quicksands, its wrecks, its grime and its 
glitter—and his thoughts are sad, for though 
a “Savage,” he is a man and a brother. 

Joun E. Lock1ne. 
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THE HISTORY 


S| N investigation into the 
early history of billiards 
reveals the curious fact 
that while many English 
writers on the game 
attribute its invention 
to a native of France, 
the French authorities 
declare that it had its 
origin in this country. There is however 
great conflict of opinion on both sides of the 
Channel, and no research has definitely set- 
tled when the game was first invented. 
Among those who declare for its English 
origin we find that Bouillet in the Dictionnaire 
Universel des Sciences says—“ The game of 
billiards appears to be derived from the game 
of bowls. It was known in England in old 
times and was perhaps invented there ;” and 
he adds it became the fashion in France owing 
to Louis XIV. playing the game after meals 
by the advice of his physicians. 

This monarch’s predilection for billiards is 
noticed in the Memoirs of the Duc de Saint 
Simon by M. Chernel, and the good fortune 
of M. Chamillard was attributed to his skill 
at the game. A quatrain concerning him 
ran as follows— 





“Ci-git le fameux Chamillard, 
De son roi protonotaire, 
Qui fut un tne au billard, 
Un zéro dans le ministére.” 


The Académie de Jeux also says—“ It would 
seem that billiards was invented in England.” 
Dr. Johnson, characteristically perhaps, re- 
marks in support of its English origin, that 
the name was originally “ balyards,”’ that is 
a game played with balls and sticks, and an 
allusion in Spenser, as we shall see presently, 
supported his theory. Strutt of the Sports 
and Pastimes, gives very contradictory 
evidence. He says—“ The invention of this 
diversion is attributed to the French and 


OF BILLIARDS. 


probably with justice; but at the same time 
I cannot help thinking it originated from an 
ancient game played with small bowls upon 
the ground, and indeed that it was when first 
instituted the same game transferred from 
the ground to the table.” But this “ancient 
game” of which he gives a picture, like 
“pall-mall’’ and many others resembled 
croquet much more than billiards, and might 
quite as probably have been derived from the 
latter game, as have suggested it. 

The authorities on the French side are no 
less numerous. Todd says the word billiards 
should be spelled btllard from the French 
bille a ball and adds that the game is of French 
origin. Other dictionaries give the same 
etymology, and the first English writer on 
the game, Mr. E. White, in1807, states that, 
“ Billiards like the greater number of games 
which are prevalent in modern Europe is of 
French invention,’ a sweeping assertion 
which is hardly borne out by facts. In the 
Nouveau Dictionnaire the invention of the 
game is claimed for the French, but it is 
going too far to name the inventor as some 
authorities do, one Henrique Devigne, an 
artist in the days of Charles [X., 1560-74, for 
the game was undoubtedly known and played 
here before the days of Elizabeth. The 
earliest issue of Hoyle’s Games does not 
mention billiards but the writer of the article 
in later editions speaks of the game of 
“Carambole” as an introduction from 
France; while Cotton in Zhe Compleat 
Gamester assigns the origin of the game 
both to Spain and to Italy, an impartiality 
not particularly satisfactory to the historian. 
In a correspondence in Notes and Queries 
as to the origin of “crow” or “fluke,” 
an accidental score at billiards, Mr. Mansfield 
Ingleby wrote—“ Crow is a corruption of 
raccroc, the French equivalent. The game is 


originally French, and naturally many of its 
terms in England arefrom the French.” He 
adds, ‘‘ May not raccroc be from racerocher to 
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There is no doubt that most of 


hit upon ?”’ 


the terms used in the game are derived from 


the French. There is the name itself, unless 
we agree with Johnson, and then we have 
bricole explained in some French rules pub- 
lished just before 1700, “ on emploie ce mot 
pour signifier le chemin que la bille fait, 
aprés avoir frappé une des bandes du billard ;” 
the word has the same meaning now and is 
acclimatized here. Cannons in old books are 
called caroms from caramboler—* C'est 
toucher avec sa bille les deux autres billes,” 
while the Queue is of course the cue of our 
day, and the Masse the mace, now never used 
except by ladies and children at games played 
on the bagatelle table. It may be noted 
in this connection that it isa pity “cannon” 
ever took the place of “carom,” and that 
“crow” isa word only heard now from the lips 
of very old-fashioned players, if indeed it be 
not quite extinct. “Fluke” is the word in 
vogue nowadays, and has been derived for 
obvious reasons from the fluke of an anchor. 
To sum up, it must be said that the balance 
of opinion inclines to the French origin of the 
game, but be that as it may we can console 
ourselves with the fact that nowhere in the 
world has it been brought to a greater state 
of perfection than in this country. 

The allusions to billiards in our literature 
are very interesting. Some here presented 
are stereotyped in treatises on the game, but 
three or four have as far as we know not had 
attention called to them before. The most 
familiar roference to the game is that in 
Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
After having asked for music the Queen 
continues— 


Cleo. Let it alone; let’s to billiards: Come, 
Charmian. 
Char. My arm is sore ; best play with Mardian. 
Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play’d 
As with a woman. Come, you'll play with me, 
sir? $ 
Mar. As well as I can, madam. 
Cleo. And when good will is show’d, though’t 
come too short, 
The actor may plead pardon. 


This game did not come off as every one 
knows, which is much to be regretted. A 
description by Shakespeare of the game as 
played in his time would have been invalu- 
able. Spenser's allusion to billiards is not a 
complimentary one. He makes the Ape, in 
Mother Hubberd’s Tale entertain young gal- 
lants — 


“With dice, with cards, with balliards farre unfit, 
With shuttelcocks, misseeming manlie wit.” 


667 


Ben Jonson, in the Celebration of Claris, 
has a pretty simile drawn from billiards, for 
we read— 


“ Even nose and cheek withal, 
Smooth as isa billiard ball.” 


In Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy we 
read—* The ordinary recreations which we 
have in winter, and in most solitary times 
busy our minds with are cards, tables, and 
dice, shovel-board, chess play, the philoso- 
pher’s game, small trunks, shuttlecock, bil- 
liards,” &e. In the comedy, Zhe Woman’s 
Prize, of Fletcher, which according to the 
office-book of Sir Henry Herbert was “an 
ould play” in 1633, when he prohibited it 





A. P. GASKELL (AMATEUR). 


From a Photograph by E. C. Porter. 


till he had purged it of oaths and ribaldry, 
we find a rather indecent allusion to playing 
at billiards, which has, we fancy, not been 
noted before. In Locke's Lssay on the 
Human Understanding, we read that, “ When 
the ball obeys the billiard-stick, it is not any 
action of the ball but bare passion.” Boyle 
speaks of “ivory balls meeting on a billiard- 
table”; Misson in his 7'ravels in England 
mentions the game, and Gayton in his notes 
to Don Quixote, published in 1654, alludes to 
billiards, which he says, was in those days 
played in taverns. Some twenty years after 
that date, we find Evelyn describing a bil- 
liard-table which he saw at the house of the 
Portuguese ambassador, and he notes that 
the balls were struck with sticks shod with 
silver or brass—very uncomfortable cues we 
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should imagine. In the reign of James I. 
there is a note of a payment to a “joyner” 
for a billiard-board made of walnut-wood— 
evidently the forerunner of some of the 
handsome tables of the present day. In 
Charles Cotton’s Compleat Gamester, 1674, 
which we have quoted above, we read that— 
“The gentile, cleanly, and most ingenious 
game at billiards had its first original from 
Italy, and for the Excellency of the recrea- 
tion is much approved of and plaid by most 
nations in Europe, especially in England, 
there being few towns of note therein which 
hath not a publick billiard-table ; neither are 
they wanting in many noble and private 
families in the country for the recreation of 
the mind and the exercise of the body.” 
This writer says that the cushions were 





JOHN ROBERTS, JUN. (CHAMPION) 
From a Photograph by H. H. Cameron, 


stuffed with “fine flax or cotton,” and that 
the maces were of heavy wood tipped with 
ivory, the balls being made of the latter 
substance. He also gives a picture of two 
gentlemen playing at an oblong table with 
six pockets, prodding at the balls, with the 
broad ends of the maces held over their 
shoulders, the whole business looking very 
like the “ancient game” transferred to a 
table, which Strutt declared to be the original 
of billiards. In the edition of this work 
published in 1734 we first hear of “French 
billiards,” as distinguished from English. 
This is said to be “so-called from their 
manner of playing ‘the game, which is now 
only with masts [maces] and balls, port and 
king [the arch and stick of croquet] being 
now wholly laid aside.’ This game, as 
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“Cavendish ” points out, was essentially the 
single pool of to-day, and it is curious to 
find that only good players were allowed to 
use cues—there were no tips then—others 
having to content themselves with maces for 
fear of cutting the cloth. The cue, by the 
way, appears to have been a foreign importa- 
tion, and the French, Italians, and Dutch, 
we learn from White, looked down upon the 
English for clinging to the use of the mace. 
In a ballet of cards in a comedy by Thomas 
Corneille, acted in Paris in 1676, we see that 
one of the four slaves who held up the trains 
of the queens represented billiards : while it 
may be noted, too, that the stage of to-day has 
recently shown a pyramid ballet. In a book 
by M. Jean Barbeyrac, Professor of Law, 
published in 1710, which discusses at length 
the lawfulness of games of chance, we find 
billiards mentioned more than once as a game 
which, like tennis or raquets, depends upon 
manual dexterity. As billiards sometimes 
lead to gambling, one is not surprised to 
find it declared an unlawful game in an Act 
of the 30th year of George II., when playing 
it in public houses was prohibited under a 
penalty of £10. In a similar spirit were 
the regulations put forth regarding the 
game by the Elector of Saxony in 1716, 
among which there is a rule that “‘ Those who 
frequent billiard-rooms must be served by 
men persons,’ as if female markers were 
fashionable. There was a billiard saloon in 
Oxford Street where, some fifteen years ago, 
a girl officiated as marker, and did her work 
carefully and well. Coming to the present 
day, readers of Frank Fairleigh will remember 
Smedley’s condemnation of the game, in a 
heading to one of his chapters from a sup- 
posed old legend— 


“The devil he baited a trap, 

With billiard balls and a cue ; 
And he chose as marker, 
An imp much darker 

Than all the rest in hue. 

And he put on his Sunday clothes, 

And he played with saint and with sinner ; 
For he’d found out a way 
To make the thing pay, 

And when losing he still was the winner.” 


Calverley too has told us in some ringing 
verses how in his undergraduate days he 
“Struck at Brown’s the dashing hazard.” 
John Sterling in the Election, a tiny 
duodecimo without name attached, which 
was published in Albemarle-street in 1841, 
tells us of Peter Mogg how— 


“A younger son, he learnt in Oxford’s halls 
The spheral harmonies of billiard-balls.” 
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Byron mentions billiards twice in Don Juan, 
the last two lines of Canto xiv. running as 
follows— 


“You'll never guess, I'll 
milliards, 
It all sprung from a harmless game at billiards.” 


bet you millions, 


A “Lecture in Verse” on billiards appeared 
in The Billiard Journal now extinct, published 
by Messrs. Orme of Manchester, 1874, in 
which the poet declared somewhat prosaically 
that 


“ Of all the sports that glad the heart of man, 
Proudly may billiards claim to lead the van.” 


A writer quoted in Songs of Society has 
thus expressed himself regarding the game, 
when played with ladies (and they are often 
great proficients) in some verses entitled—“ A 
Billiard Lesson ’’— 


“°Twas pleasant on the winter nights 
To see beneath the shaded lights 
Her classic head bent low ; 
To watch her snowy fingers make 
A tiny ‘ bridge,’ and count each ‘ break,’ 
Of this heart-breaking foe. 


“ And though she said it was a sin 
To beat her, I could always win 
To bear such pretty blame ; 
While ’mid the winning strokes I made, 
It seem’d to me as if I play’'d— 
A very losing game. 


“There’s «ides in the rattling strokes, 
You make amid a fire of jokes 
From chaffing fellow men ; 
But should a beauty turn away 
And pout at your superior play 
You've other feelings then. 


“No ‘hazard,’ that my cunning cue 
With all my greatest care could do— 
Or lucky ‘fluke’ might get, 
Could ever equal that I ran 
In playing—miserable man ! 
ith such a flirting pet. 


“ And though I lost such heaps of gloves 
In betting with her, when one loves 
Such losing bets are blest : 
And since she teased me night and day 
I only had at billiard-play 
The chances of a ‘ rest.’ 


“The ‘cannon’ on the table green 
Will to a Canon come I ween, 
Who'll tie me to a wife ; 
And she with backers not a few, 
Will quietly put on the ‘ screw,’ 
And ‘ pocket’ me for life.” 


No less a poet than Robert Browning has 
deigned to go to the billiard-table for an 
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illustration of his meaning. We read in 
Mr. Sludge, the Medium— 


‘This could not last long: soon enough I found 
Who had worked wonders thus, and to what 


end : 
But did I find all easy, like my mates? 
Henceforth no supernatural any more ? 
Not a whit : what projects the billiard-balls ? 
‘A cue,’ you answer: ‘ Yes, a cue,’ said I ; 
‘But what hand, off the cushion, moved the 
cue?” 


The bibliography of billiards is not very 
extensive. Most of the leading professionals 
have put their names to books compiled for 
them under their supervision by other people, 
and one or two amateurs have also written 
on the game. By far the most interesting 
work is the one by White quoted before, 
A Practical Treatise on the Game of Billiards, 
1807, which has a historical value as the 
first regular book on the subject published in 
this country. He says that after “ the 
French, the Germans, the Dutch and the 
Italians brought it into vogue throughout 
most parts of the continent,” it became “a 
favourite diversion in England, particularly 
among persons of the first rank.’’ He then 
utters a prediction which has certainly been 
fulfilled—* Asit isreplete with entertainment, 
and attended with that kind of moderate 
exercise, which renders it at the same time 
more agreeable and conducive to health, it 
will, in all probability, long remain in 
fashion.” We have an engraving of a 
billiard table, the instruments used at the 
game which include the cue, the mace and 
the bistoquet, the latter being described as 
“sorte d’instrument avec lequel on joue pour 
éviter de billarder.’”” With regard to the cue 
which had then no tip, though leather tips 
were invented by Mingaud, a Frenchman, 
about the same period, the player is advised 
to roughen the end with a file to prevent its 
slipping from the ball. The advice as to 
playing the game is for the most part sound 
and has been copied into the majority of the 
works published since. The rules appear to 
be mainly founded upon some French ones 
promulgated shortly before, and here it is 
that we meet with the famous axiom so often 
repeated since that, “‘ L’angle d’incidence de 
la bille contre une des bandes du billard est 
égal a l’angle de reflexion,” but the players of 
that day soon discovered that especially when 
using the cue, the angle of reflexion was not 
always equal to the angle of incidence: that 
is to say what we now call “side” had 
been accidentally put on, with the result that 
the ball was deflected one way or the other, 
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according to the side on which it was struck. 
White saw this and elaborately explains that 
“it is the effect of the particular manner in 
which the point of the instrument is applied 
to the ball, and it requires some delicacy to 
avoid it.’”’” Here was the first recognition of 
the side-stroke, but White only looked upon 
it as a nuisance to be avoided by playing 
with the buté, and it was not utilized until 
shortly afterwards when Bartley, the proprie- 
tor of billiard rooms at Bath, rediscovered it, 
as it were, and showed it to his marker Carr. 
This individual saw the capabilities of the 
stroke and improved upon it, and it is said 
that while it was still a secret he attributed 
it to the chalk he used and sold it for half-a- 
crown a box, as possessing “twisting ” powers. 





WILLIAM COOK. 
From a Photograph by H. H. CAMERON. 


There are rules for the various games then in 
vogue in White, many of them as he acknow- 
ledges taken from the French, which he 
quotes, and those for “The Winning and 
Josing Carambole Game—”’ that is to say the 
ordinary game of billiards—are substantially 
the same as those in force at the present day. 
He also gives rules for other games now 
extinct except the simple cannon game, and 
one virtually single pool, and the regulations 
of an extraordinary game called “ Fortifica- 
tion Billiards,’ played with French and 
English forts, passes, batteries, flags, balls 
and all the paraphernalia of warfare. This 
was evidently an amplification and survival 
of the earliest game on a billiard-table like 
“pall mall,” which we have already noticed. 
The author's general observations are 
admirable and have not been improved upon 
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in more recent works while he gives elaborate 
tables of odds and much curious information 
on the doctrines of chances, mainly from the 
French. There are further a number of 
useful diagrams, and in them the player will 
note that the “Jenny’’—-or hazard from 
baulk into a middle or top pocket, which was 
called so then as it is now, must have been 
played without “side,” as Mr. Cook still 
counsels it should be done in certain 
positions. 

More recent books on billiards can hardly 
be said to have improved much upon this 
early treatise. The books ostensibly by the 
players Roberts, senior, Dufton and Cook, 
and claiming to be ‘practical, are only in a 
measure so; as a rule they leave the begin- 
ner to find out for himself precisely the 
things he wants to know most, and they 
are full of irrelevant padding about great 
matches in which the authors have taken 
part, and in some cases with wholly useless 
mathematics. There are of course interesting 
mathematical problems connected with bil- 
liards, but they are of no practical use what- 
ever. An earlier book by Kenttield, a cele- 
brated Brighton professional, is better than 
most modern treatises, and an amateur, Mr. 
Mardon, wrote a sensible book on the game, 
disfigured however by much egotism and by 
absurd glorification of the said Kentfield, who 
would not have been considered even a second- 
rate player nowadays. A little book by a 
writer who called himself ‘ Captain Crawley,” 
is mainly, it would seem, a compilation, and 
this too, is disfigured by twaddle in imitation 
of Thackeray about the Megatherium Club 
and so forth. Better still perhaps is Bennett’s 
book edited by “ Cavendish,” and best of all 
for beginners is a little work recently pub- 
lished entitled Billiards Simplified, or How to 
Make Breaks. This is the only book which 
makes perfectly clear and illustrates the 
half-ball stroke, or “ natural angle” of which 
other writers say so much but never conde- 
scend to explain. Very little however can 
be learned from books. More can be taught 
by a professional in half-an-hour, supple- 
mented by practice and carefully watching 
good players than by all that was ever written 
on the game. Oddly enough the books sup- 
posed to be written by the finest players are 
the least practical. Mr. Cook is a very good 
spot-stroke player, though his fame has been 
eclipsed in recent years by Mr. Peall; but 
the directions given for playing it in a little 
book he published some years ago leave 
much to be desired. 

Billiards like most other games and espe- 
cially those which depend upon skill as well 

















as chance, has been, since its earliest days, a 
favourite one with chevaliers d'industrie. It 
can be of course, and is, played fairly and 
honestly by gentlemen, but the “ sharper” 
sees in it many opportunities for his illicit 
gains, and no sketch of its history would be 
complete without some notice of the way in 


which he proceeds. White complains that 
even in his time the game had “ been in some 
measure prostituted by a set of men, who 
infest the various places of public resort and 
live upon the spoils of the unwary,” and in 
an elaborate foot-note he warns his readers 
against betting with strangers who may all 
the time be concealing the strength of their 
game. The caution was needed if there were 
many men about like a Mr. Andrews who 
flourished about the period at which the 
book appeared. We are told of this in- 
teresting individual that “He devoted him- 
self entirely to the goddess, and worshipped 
her incessantly in the form of two ivory 
balls. He was remarkably thin, not very 
tall, and a perfect vacuum with respect to 
every possible idea except billiards.” It is 
said that while always “laying by for bets,” 
and exercising “latent finesse,” he did not 
win so much money as his devotion to the 
game deserved, though his gains were con- 
siderable. After winning large sums at bil- 
liards however he would lose them at hazard 
and tossing, and it is recorded that he died a 
very poor man. A good story is told of the 
famous Earl of Chesterfield, who when at 
Bath used to amuse himself by playing bil- 
liards with a notorious gamester named 
Lookup. The latter won a game or two and 
then asked his lordship how many he would 
give him if he were to put a patch over one 
eye. Lord Chesterfield agreed to give him 
five—the game then it must be remembered 
was twenty-one, or at the most twenty-four 
—and Lookup having won several games in 
succession his opponent threw down his 
mace declaring that Lookup played as well 
with one eye as with two. “I don’t wonder 
at it, my Lord,” replied Lookup, “for I’ve 
only seen out of one these ten years.” A 
very similar case is within the writer’s own 
experience. Some curious tales were told in 
1820 about an individual named the Dutch 
Baron, who “ concealed his play so well that 
no one could form an idea of its extent.” 
He “always won on important occasions,” 
and after “rooking”’ scores of players in Bath 
and London turned out to have been a 
billiard-marker in Hamburg. Readers of 
Peregrine Pickle too, will remember the 
chapter in which “ Godfrey executes a scheme 
at Bath by which a whole company of 
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sharpers is ruined.” They played billiards, 
the old white winning game, and it may be 
noted that the cues are called “masts.” In 
a later edition of The Compleat Gamester, 
in 1750, we come across a story of sharping 
in which a gentleman’s cue was tampered 
with, a little rising being left in the middle ; 
and in a sporting work, Crockford on Life in 
the West, 1828, there is an elaborate account 
of how a young gentleman at Cheltenham 
was swindled out of £5,300 at billiards. 
Sir John Fielding, writing in 1776, warns 
strangers against coffee-houses, and says that 
if any one “finds in you the least inclination 
to cards, dice, the billiard- table, bowling- 
green, or any other sort of gaming you are 
morally sure of being taken in.” This part 





W. J. PEALL. 


From a Photograph by Cuartes F, TRes.e. 


of the subject may be dismissed with the 
following curious story told by T. B. Thiers 
in his 7raité des Jeux et des Divertissmens. 
He says—“ Saint Ignace de Loiola joua un 
jour au billard avec un gentil-homme qui 
l'avoit invité d’y jouer, et s'il en faut croire 
Véloquent Jésuite Maphée, il le gagna mira- 
culeusement quoiqu’il ne s¢fit pas le jeu. Cum 
nthil minus calleret Ignatius, divinitus factum 
est ut tn singulos omnino trajectus victor 
evaderet.” It is amusing to find a Jesuit 
divine representing St. Ignatius Loyola as a 
sort of “ Heathen Chinee,” for we may be 
sure that his antagonist, though probably a 
devout believer, had his private suspicions 
about that particular miracle. 

Turning to the practice of the game it 
will be found that the popularity of billiards 
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has been enormously on the increase of late 
years. There are now three or four times 
as many public tables in all large towns as 
there used to be, and no country house is 
considered complete without a billiard-table. 
The game too is recognized as a healthy 
exercise, developing the muscles of the chest 
and arms more particularly, but it should of 
course be played in a properly ventilated 
room. The progress of the game in another 
way has been equally remarkable, that is to 
say, players have become extraordinarily 
proficient at it as compared with the per- 
formances of fifty years ago. The old game, 
as we have said, was “twenty-four up,” and 
in the second edition of Mr. Mardon’s book, 
published as lately as 1849, he advises a player 
to “confine himself to the legitimate game 
of twenty-four up,” adding that “the game 
of fifty or one hundred up produces gene- 
rally a desire of showing off, begetting a 
passion for display, leading to an elaborate 
style, at variance with discretion.” We 
shall see presently how absurd this sounds 
when compared with the play of to-day, but 
before discussing that it must be said that 
the long scores made are mainly due to what 
is known as the spot-stroke, which is, it may 
be explained for the benefit of beginners, a 
series of consecutive red winning hazards 
into the two top pockets, the red of course 
being spotted in the same place after each 
stroke. The use of this stroke had been 
known for years, but no one took full ad- 
vantage of it until John Roberts, senior, for 
long the champion billiard-player, practised 
it assiduously, and mainly by its aid held his 
own against all comers. Then a curious 
thing happened. So long as the elder 
Roberts was the only man, so to speak, who 
could make the spot-stroke, there was no 
outcry about it; but the moment Cook and 
other younger players became proficient at it, 
it was arranged that the games for the 
championship should be played on a table 
with smaller pockets and the spot nearer the 
cushion, making long spot-breaks practically 
impossible. This curious anomaly still 
exists. The games for the championship 
are played upon a table which differs from 
those in ordinary use, an absurdity which 
could only be paralleled by altering the form 
of the wickets or the bats when Eton and 
Harrow meet at Lord’s and reverting to 
those now in use when playing ordinary 
games at cricket. Then again matches are 
played “ spot-barred,”” which explains itself, 
or “all in,” that is to say, the regular game, 
and there is no doubt that something should 
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be done to make the tables uniform, so that 
the championship honours should belong to 
the man who could beat every one else at the 
game as it is ordinarily played. 

A glance at the greatest ‘“ breaks,’’ or 
continuous scores, of the most famous players 
will show the gigantic strides made in the 
game. We shall enumerate the “all in” 
breaks first. 

The largest break made by Edwin Kentfield, 
knownas “Jonathan,” a Brighton professional, 
who was said to be the best player up to 
1849, was 196 points, and another player in 
the same town, named Bedford, made 157. 
Then John Roberts, senior, appeared on the 
scene, and his best break of 346 was for 
many years considered unsurpassable. But 
those feats are as nothing to recent per- 
formances. Cook has made 936, John 
Roberts, junior, 1,100, Mitchell 1,863, while 
Peall has reached the astonishing total of 
2,143. In the spot-barred game the figures 
of these fine players vary a little, for 
Roberts heads the list with 690, followed 
by Cook with 462, Peall 322 and Mitchell 
312. As to consecutive spot-strokes it 
may be noted that while Kentfield never 
made more than 57 spot-strokes, Cook 
has made 270, and Peall 548, while more 
have been made in practice by Mitchell 
who achieved 612. It will thus be seen that 
the professional players of today have 
positively made a number of single spot- 
strokes exceeding the largest break of John 
Roberts, senior, who was billiard champion 
for twenty years. Taking that fact into 
consideration, and seeing that Peall came 
near to beating his own record the other day, 
it would seem that the breaks of the future 
will only be measured by the physical en- 
durance of the players. 

Descriptions of the various games played 
on a billiard-table do not come within the 
scope of this paper. We will conclude with 
a bit of advice to young players given by 
an old writer which is worth remembering 
—* Every inordinate affection of the mind,” 
he says, ‘“‘ immoderate bursts of passion, and 
even the fretting at trifling disappointments 
in his game, are usually found prejudicial to 
the player; his nerves being affected, it 
becomes impossible for him to make his 
stroke with that steadiness and nicety the 
game requires.” If the beginner remembers 
that, inscribes Dum spiro spero on his cue, and 
above all practises assiduously he need never 
despair of becoming proficient in that most 
fascinating of all recreations..—‘ Le Jeu 
Royal de Billard.” 


H. Savite CLARKE. 
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By F. Marion Crawrorp, Autnor or “Mr. Isaacs,” “Dr. Ciaupius,” “Paut Patorr,” &e. 


CHAPTER XX. (continued). 


=| was terribly angry, and 
m) at the same time his ideas 
were confused, so that he 
hardly understood any- 
thing but the main point 
of her story, that she had 
been with Gouache on 
that night when Corona 
had brought her home. He began to reason 
again. Corona knew the truth, of course, 
and her husband knew it too. Montevarchi 
realized that he had already taken his revenge 
for their complicity, before knowing that they 
had injured him. His overwrought brain 
was scarcely capable of receiving another 
impression. He laughed aloud in a way that 
was almost hysterical. 

“All!” he cried in sudden exultation. 
“ All—even to their name—but the other 

—” His face changed quickly and he 
sank into his chair and buried his face in 
his hands, as he thought of all he had lost 
through Faustina’s folly. And yet, the harm 
might be repaired—no one knew except—— 

He looked up and saw that Meschini had 
returned, and was standing before him, as 
though waiting to be addressed. The sudden- 
ness of the librarian’s appearance made the 
prince utter an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Yes, I have come back,” said Meschini. 
“The matter we were discussing cannot be 
put off, and I have come back to ask you to 
be good enough to pay the money.” 

Montevarchi was nervous and had lost the 
calm tone of superiority he had maintained 
before his interview with Faustina. The 
idea of losing Frangipani, too, made his 
avarice assert itself very strongly. 





“TI told you,” he replied, “that I refused 
altogether to talk with you, so long as you 
addressed me in that tone. I repeat it. 
Leave me, and when you have recovered 
your manners I will give you something for 
yourself, You will get nothing so long as 
you demand it as though it were a right.” 

“T will not leave this room without the 
money,” answered Meschini, resolutely. The 
bell was close to the door. The librarian 
placed himself between the prince and both. 

“Leave the room!” cried Montevarchi, 
trembling with anger. He had so long de- 
spised Meschini, that the exhibition of 
obstinacy on the part of the latter did not 
frighten him. 

The librarian stood before the bell and the 
latch of the door, his long arms hanging down 
by his sides, his face yellow, his eyes red. 
Any one might have seen that he was growing 
dangerous. Instead of repeating his refusal 
to go, he looked steadily at his employer and 
a disagreeable smile played upon his ugly 
features. Montevarchi saw it and his fury 
boiled over. He laid his hands on the arms 
of his chair as though he would rise, and in 
that moment he would have been capable of 
striking Meschini as he had struck Faustina. 
Meschini shuffled forward and held up his 
hand. 

“Do not be violent,” he said, in a low 
voice. “I am not your daughter, you know.” 

Montevarchi’s jaw dropped, and he fell 
back into his chair again. 

“ You listened—you saw ” he gasped. 

“Yes, of course. Will you pay me? I am 
desperate, and I will have it. You and your 
miserable secrets are mine, and I will have 
my price. I only want the sum you promised. 
I shall be rich in a few days, for I have 
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entered into an affair in which I shall get 
millions, as many as you have perhaps. But 
the money must be paid to-morrow morning 
or I am ruined, and you must give it to me. 
Do you hear? Do you understand that I 
will have what is mine?” 

At this incoherent speech, Montevarchi 
recovered something of his former nerve. 
There was something in Meschini’s language 
that sounded like argument, and to argue 
was to temporise. The prince changed his 
tone. 

“But, my dear Meschini, how could you 
be so rash as to go into a speculation when 
you knew that the case might not be decided 
for another week? You are really the most 
rash man I ever knew. I cannot undertake 
to guarantee your speculations. I will be 
just. Ihave told you that I would give you 
two thousand-——” 

“Twenty thousand!” 
little nearer. 

“Not a single baiocco if you are exorbit- 
ant.” 

“Twenty thousand hard, good scudi in 
cash, I tell you. No more, but no less 
either.” The librarian’s hands were clenched, 
and he breathed hard, while his red eyes 
stared in a way that began to frighten 
Montevarchi. 

“‘ No, no, be reasonable ! My dear Meschini, 
pray do not behave in this manner. You 
almost make me believe that you are theaten- 
ing me. I assure you that I desire to do 
what is just 4 

“ Give me the money at once—— 

“ But I have not so much—murder !! 
—gh—gh is 

Arnoldo Meschini’s long arms had shot out 
and his hands had seized the prince’s throat 
ina grip from which there was no escape. 
There lurked a surprising strength in the 
librarian’s round shoulders, and his energy 
was doubled by a fit of anger that amounted 
to insanity. The old man rocked and swayed 
in his chair, and grasped at the green table- 
cover, but Meschini had got behind him and 
pressed his fingers tighter and tighter. His 
eye rested upon Faustina’s handkerchief 
that lay on the floor at his feet. His victim 
was almost at the last gasp, but the handker- 
chief would do the job better. Meschini kept 
his grip with one hand and with the other 
snatched up the bit of linen. He drew it 
tight round the neck and wrenched at the 
knot with his yellow teeth. There was a 
convulsive struggle, followed by a long 
interval of quiet. Then another movement, 
less violent this time, another and another, 


and then Meschini felt’ the body collapse in 
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his grasp. It was over. Montevarchi was 
dead. Meschini drew back against the book- 
cases, trembling in every joint. He scarcely 
saw the objects in the room, for his head 
swam and his senses failed him, from horror 
and from the tremendous physical effort he 
had made. Then in an instant he realised 
what he had done, and the consequences of 
the deed suggested themselves. 

He had not meant to kill the prince. So 
long as he had kept some control of his actions 
he had not even meant to lay violent hands 
upon him. But he had the nature of a 
criminal, by turns profoundly cunning and 
foolishly rash. A fatal influence had pushed 
him onward so soon as he had raised his arm, 
and before he was thoroughly conscious of 
his actions the deed was done. Then came 
the fear of consequences, then again the 
diabolical reasoning which intuitively fore- 
sees the immediate results of murder, and 
provides against them at once. 

“ Nobody knows that I have been here. 
Nothing is missing. No one knows about 
the forgery. No one will suspect me. There 
is no one in the library nor in the corridor. 
The handkerchief is not mine. If it was 
not his own it was Donna Faustina’s. No one 
will suspect her. It will remain a mystery.” 

Meschini went towards the door through 
which he had entered and opened it. He 
looked back and held his breath. The 
prince’s head had fallen forward upon his 
hands as they lay on the table, and the atti- 
tude was that of a man overcome by despair, 
but not that of a dead body. The librarian 
glanced round the room. There was no 
trace of a struggle. The position of the 
furniture had not been changed, nor had 
anything fallen on the floor. Meschini went 
out and softly closed the door behind him, 
leaving the dead man alone. 

The quiet afternoon sun fell upon the 
houses on the opposite side of the street, and 
cast a melancholy reflection into the dismal 
chamber where Prince Montevarchi had 

ssed so many hours of his life, and in 
which that life had been cut short so sud- 
denly. On the table before his dead hands 
lay the copy of the verdict, the testimony of 
his last misdeed, of the crime for which he 
had paid the forfeit upon the very day it 
was due. It lay there like the superscrip- 
tion upon a malefactor’s gallows in ancient 
times, the advertisement of the reason of his 
death to all who chose to inquire. Nota 


sound was heard save the noise that rose 
faintly and at intervals from the narrow 
street below, the cry of a hawker, the song 
of a street-boy, the bark of a dog. 


To- 
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morrow the poor body would be mounted 
upon a magnificent catafalque, surrounded 
by the pomp of a princely mourning, 
illuminated by hundreds of funeral torches, 
an object of aversion, of curiosity, even of 
jest, perhaps, among those who bore the 
prince a grudge. Many of those who had 
known him would come and look on his dead 
face, and some would say that he was 
changed and others that he was not. His 
wife and his children would, in a few hours, 
be all dressed in black, moving silently and 
mournfully and occasionally showing a little 
feeling, though not more than would be 
decent. There would be masses sung, and 
prayers said, and his native city would hear 
the tolling of the heavy bells for one of her 
greatest personages. All this would be 
done, and more also, until the dead prince 
should be laid to rest beneath the marble 
floor of the chapel where his ancestors lay 
side by side. 

But to-day he sat in state in his shabby 
chair, his head lying upon that table over 
which he had plotted and schemed for so 
many years, his white fingers almost touch- 
ing the bit of paper whereon was written 
the ruin of the Saracinesca. 

And up stairs the man who had killed him 
shuffled about the library, an anxious ex- 
pression on his yellow face, glancing from 
time to time at his hands as he took down 
one heavy volume after another, practising 
in solitude the habit of seeming occupied, in 
order that he might not be taken unawares 
when an under-servant should be sent to 
tell the insignificant librarian of what had 
happened that day in Casa Montevarchi. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


GIOVANNI came home late in the afternoon 
and found Corona sitting by the fire in her 
. boudoir. She had known that he would 
return before long, but had not anticipated 
his coming with any pleasure. When he 
entered the room she looked up quietly, 
without a smile, to assure herself that it was 
he and no one else. She said nothing, and 
he sat down upon the other side of the fire- 
place. There was an air of embarrassment 
about their meetings, until one or the other 
had made some remark which led to a com- 
monplace conversation. On the present 
occasion neither seemed inclined to be the 
first speaker and for some minutes they sat 
opposite to each other in silence. Giovanni 
glanced at his wife from time to time, and 
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once she turned her head and met his eyes. 
Her expression was cold and grave as though 
she wished him to understand that she had 
nothing to say. He thought she had never 
been so beautiful before. The firelight, strik- 
ing her face at an upward angle, brought out 
clearly the noble symmetry of her features, 
the level brow, the wide, delicate nostrils, the 
even curve of her lips, the splendid breadth 
of her smooth forehead, shaded by her 
heavy black hair. She seemed to feel cold, 
for she sat near the flames, resting one foot 
upon the fender, in an attitude that threw 
into relief the perfect curves of her figure, 
as she bent slightly forward, spreading her 
hands occasionally to the blaze. 

“ Corona——” Giovanni stopped suddenly 
after pronouncing her name, as though he 
had changed his mind while in the act of 
speaking. 

“What is it?” she asked indifferently 
enough. 

“Would you like to go away! I have 
been wondering whether it would not be 
better than staying here.” 

She looked up in some surprise. She had 
thought of travelling more than once of late, 
but it seemed to her that to make a journey 
together would be only to increase the diffi- 
culties of the situation. There would be of 
necessity more intimacy, more daily converse 
than the life in Rome forced upon her. She 
shrank from the idea for the very reason 
which made it attractive to her hushand. 

“No,” she answered. “Why should we 
travel? Besides, with a child so young——” 

“We might leave Orsino at home,” sug- 
gested Giovanni. He was not prepared for 
the look she gave him as she replied. “I 
will certainly not consent to that.” 

“Would you be willing to take him with 
you, and leave me here? You could easily 
find a friend to go with you—even my father. 
He would enjoy it immensely.” 

There was the shortest possible pause be- 
fore she answered him this time. It did not 
escape him, for he expected it. 

“No. I will not do that, either. I do 
not care to go away. Why should I, and at 
such a time?” 

“JT think I will go alone, in that case,” 
said Giovanni quwetly, but watching her face. 
She made no reply, but looked at him 
curiously as though she suspected him of 
laying a trap for her. 

“You say nothing. Is silence consent?” 

“T think it would be very unwise.” 

“You do not answer me. Be frank 
Corona. Would you not be glad to be left 
alone for a time?” 

3c 2 
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“ Why do you insist?” she asked with a 
little impatience. ‘“ Are you trying to make 
me say something that I shall regret?” 

“Would you regret it, if it were said? 
Why not be honest? It would be an im- 
mense relief to youif I went away. I could 
find an excellent excuse and nobody would 
guess that there was anything wrong.” 

“ For that matter—there is nothing wrong. 
Of course no one would say anything.” 

“TI know you will think that I have no 
tact,” Giovanni observed with considerable 
justice. 

Corona could not repress a smile at the 
remark, which expressed most exactly what 
she herself was thinking. 

“ Frankly—I think it would be better to 
leave things alone. Do you not think so, 
toot” 

“How coolly you say that!” exclaimed 
Giovanni. “It is so easy for you—so hard 
for me. I would do anything you asked, 
and you will not ask anything, because you 
would make any sacrifice rather than accept 
one from me. Did you ever really love me, 
Coronat Is it possible that love can be 
killed in a day, by a word? I wonder 
whether there is any woman alive as cold as 
you are! Is it anything to you that I 
should suffer as I am suffering, every day?” 

“You cannot understand——” 

** No—that is true. I cannot understand. 
I was base, cowardly, cruel—I make no de- 
fence. But if I was all that, and more too, 
it was because I loved you, because the least 
suspicion drove me mad, because I could not 
reason, loving you as I did, any more than I 
can reason now. Oh, I love you too much, 
too wholly, too foolishly! I will try and 
change and be another man—so that I may 
at least look at you without going mad !” 

He rose to his feet and went towards the 
door. But Corona called him back. The 
bitterness of his words and the tone in which 
they were spoken hurt her, and made her 
realise for a moment what he was suffering. 

“ Giovanni—dear—do not leave me so—I 
am unhappy, too.” 

“ Are yout” He had come to her side 
and stood looking down into her eyes. 

“Wretchedly unhappy.” She turned her 
face away again. She could not help it. 

“You are unhappy, and yet I can do 
nothing. Why do you call me back?” 

“Tf I only could, if I only could!” she 
repeated in a low voice. 

There was silence for a few seconds, during 
which Giovanni could hear his heart beat 
loudly and irregularly. 

“Tf I could but move you a little!” he 





said at last, almost inaudibly. “If I could 
do anything, suffer anything for you F 

She shook her head sorrowfully and then, 
as though afraid that she had given him pain, 
she took his hand and pressed it affectionately 
—affectionately, not lovingly. It was as cold 
as ice. She sighed and once more turned 
away. Just then the door opened, and old 
Pasquale appéared, his face pale with fright. 

“Eccellenza, a note, and the man says 
that Prince Montevarchi has just been mur- 
dered, and‘ that the note is from Donna 
Faustina, and the police are in the Palazzo 
Montevarchi, and that the poor princess is 
dying, and x 

Corona had risen quickly with a cry of 
astonishment. Giovanni had taken the letter 
and stood staring at the servant as though 
he believed that the man was mad. Then 
he glanced at the address and saw that it 
was for his wife. 

“ Faustina is accused of the murder!” she 
exclaimed. “I must go to her at once. 
The carriage, Pasquale, instantly !” 

“ Faustina Montevarchi—killed her own 
father!” cried Giovanni in the utmost 
astonishment. 

Corona thrust the note into his hands. It 
only contained a few words scrawled in an 
irregular hand as though written in great 
emotion. 

“Of course it is some horrible mistake,” 
said Corona, “ but I must go at once,” 

“TI will go with you. I may be able to 
give some help.” 

Five minutes later, they were descending 
the stairs. The carriage was not ready, and 
leaving orders for it to follow them they 
went out into the street and took a passing 
cab. Under the influence of the excitement 
they acted together instinctively. During 
the short drive they exchanged but few 
words, and those only expressive of amaze- 
ment at the catastrophe. At the Palazzo 
Montevarchi everything was already in con- 
fusion, the doors wide open, the servants 
hurrying aimlessly hither and thither with 
frightened faces. They had just been re- 
leased from the preliminary examination held 
by the prefect of police. A party of gen- 
darmes stood together in the antechamber 
talking, while one of their number mounted 
guard at the door with a drawn sabre, allow- 
ing no one to leave the house. A terrified 
footman led Giovanni and Corona to the 
great drawing-room. 

The vast chamber was lighted by a single 
lamp which stood upon a yellow marble pier- 
table, and cast dim shadows on the tapestry 
of the walls. The old-fashioned furniture 





























was ranged stiffly around the room as usual ; 
the air was damp and cold, not being warmed 
even by the traditional copper brazier. The 
voices of the group of persons collected within 
the circle of the light sounded hollow, and 
echoed strangely in the huge emptiness. 
Dominant above the rest were heard the 
hard tones of the prefect of police. 

“T can assure you,” he was saying, “ that 
I feel the greatest regret in being obliged to 
assert my decision.” 

Giovanni and Corona came forward, and 
the rest made way for them. The prefect 
stood with his back to the light and to the 
table, like a man who is at bay. He was 
of middle height, very dark, and inclining to 
stoutness. His aquiline features and his 
eyes, round in shape, but half veiled by 
heavy lids, gave him something of the appear- 
ance of an owl. When he spoke his voice 
was harsh and mechanical, and he always 
seemed to be looking just over the head of 
the person he addressed. He made no 
gestures and held himself very straight. 

Opposite him stood Faustina Montevarchi, 
her face luminously pale, her eyes almost 
wild in their fixed expression. She held her 
hands clasped before her, and her fingers 
worked .nervously. Around her stood her 
brothers and their wives, apparently speech- 
less with. horror, crowding together like 
frightened sheep before the officer of the law. 
Neither her mother, nor Flavia, nor San 
Giacinto accompanied the rest. It would be 
impossible to imagine a number of persons 
more dumb and helpless with fear. 

“Oh, Corona, save me!” cried Faustina, 
throwing herself into her friend’s arms as 
soon as she saw her face. 

* Will you be good enough to explain what 
has occurred?” said Giovanni, confronting 
the prefect sternly. “Do you mean to tell 
me that you have accused this innocent child 
of murdering her father! You are mad, 
sir!” 

“Pardon me, Signor Principe, I am not 
mad, and no one can regret more than I what 
has occurred here,” replied the other in loud, 
metallic tones. “I will give you the facts 
in two minutes. Prince Montevarchi was 
found dead an hour ago—he has been 
dead some time. He had been strangled by 
means of this pocket-handkerchief—observe 
the stains of blood—which I hold as part of 
the evidence. The Signora Donna Faustina 
is admitted to be the last person who saw the 
prince alive. She admits, furthermore, that 
a violent scene occurred between her and her 
father this afternoon, in the course of which 
his Excellency struck his daughter, doubtless 
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in the way of paternal correction—observe 
the bruise upon the young lady’s mouth. 
There is also another upon her arm. It is 
clear that, being young and vigorous and 
remarkably well grown, she opposed violence 
to violence. She went behind him, for the 
prince was found dead in his chair, leaning 
forward upon the table, and she succeeded in 
knotting the handkerchief so firmly as to 
produce asphyxia superinduced by strangula- 
tion without suspension. All this is very 
clear. I have examined every member of the 
household, and have reluctantly arrived at 
the conclusion, most shocking no doubt to 
these pacifically disposed persons, that this 
young lady allowed herself to be so far carried 
away by her feelings as to take the life of her 
parent. Upon this charge I have no course 
but to arrest her person, the case being very 
clear, and to convey her to a safe place.” 

Giovanni could scarcely contain his wrath 
while the prefect made this long speech, but 
he was resolved to listen to the account given 
without interrupting it. When the man had 
finished, however, his anger burst out. 

“ And do you take nothing into considera- 
tion,” he cried, “ but the fact that the prince 
was strangled with that handkerchief, and 
that there had been some disagreement be- 
tween him and his daughter in the course of 
the day? Do you mean to say, that you, 
who ought to be a man of sense, believe it 
possible that this delicate child could take a 
hale old gentleman by the throat and throttle 
him to death? It is madness,I say! It is 
absurd |” 

“It is notabsurd,” answered the prefect. 
whose mechanical tone never changed through- 
out the conversation. “There is no other 
explanation for the facts, and the facts are 
undeniable. Would you like to see the 
body ? ” 

“There are a thousand explanations each 
ten thousand times as reasonable as the one 
you offer. He was probably murdered by a 
servant out of spite, or for the sake of robbing 
him. You are so sure of your idea that I 
daresay you did not think of searching the 
room to see whether anything had been taken 
or not.” 

“You are under a delusion. Everything 
has been searched. Moreover, it is quite well 
known that his deceased Excellency never 
kept money in the house. There was con- 
sequently nothing to take.” 

“Then it was done out of spite, by a 
servant, unless some one got in through the 
window.” 

“ No one could get in through the window. 
It was done out of anger by this young lady.” 
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“TI tell you it was not!” cried Giovanni, 
growing furious at the man’s obstinacy. 

“There is reason to believe that it was,” 
returned the prefect, perfectly unmoved. 

Giovanni stamped his foot upon the floor 
angrily and turned away. Faustina had 
drawn back a little and was leaning upon 
Corona’s arm for support, while the latter 
spoke words of comfort in her ear, such words 
as she could find at sucha time. A timid 
murmur of approval arose from the others 
every time Giovanni spoke, but none of them 
ventured to say anything distinctly. Gio- 
vanni was disgusted with them all and turned 
to the young girl herself. 

“Donna Faustina, will you tell me what 
you know ?” 

She had seemed exhausted by the struggle 
she had already endured, but at Sant’ Ilario’s 
question, she straightened herself and came 
forward again one or two steps. Giovanni 
thought her eyes very strange, but she spoke 
collectedly and clearly. 

‘can only say what I have said before,” 
she answered. “ My father sent for me this 
afternoon, I should think about three o’clock. 
He spoke of my marriage, which he has been 
contemplating some time. I answered that 
I would not marry Prince Frangipani’s son, 
because——”’ she hesitated. 

* Because }”’ 

** Because I love another man,” she con- 
tinued almost defiantly. “A man who is 
not a prince but an artist.” 

A murmur of horror ran round the little 
group of the girl’s relations. She glanced at 
them scornfully. 

“T am not ashamed of it,” shesaid. “ But 
I would not tell you unless it were necessary 
—to make you understand how angry he 
was. I forgot—he had called my mother, 
and she was there. He sent her away. 
Then he came back and struck me! I put 
my handkerchief to my mouth because it 
bled. He snatched it away and threw it on 
the floor. He took me by the arm—he was 
standing—I wrenched myself out of his 
hands and ran away, because I was afraid of 
him. I did not see him again. Beyond this 
I know nothing.” 

Giovanni was struck by the concise way 
in which Faustina told her story. It was 
true that she had told it for the second time, 
but, while believing entirely in her innocence, 
he saw that her manner might easily have 
made a bad impression upon the prefect. 
When she had done, she stood still a moment. 
Then her hands dropped by her sides and she 
shrank back again to Corona who put her 
arm round the girl’s waist and supported her. 


“IT must say that my sister’s tale seems 
clearly true,” said the feeble voice of Ascanio 
Bellegra. His thin, fair beard seemed to 
tremble as he moved his lips. 

“Seems !” cried Corona indignantly. “It 
is true! How can any one be so mad as to 
doubt it?” 

“I do not deny its truth,” said the prefect, 
speaking in the air. “I only say that the 
appearances are such as to oblige me to take 
steps——” 

“Tf you ‘lay a hand on her——” began 
Giovanni. 

“Do not threaten me,” interrupted the 
other calmly. ‘“ My men are outside.” 

Giovanni had advanced towards him with 
a menacing gesture. Immediately Faustina’s 
sisters-in-law began to whimper and cry with 
fright, while her brothers made undecided 
movements as though wishing to part the 
two angry men, but afraid to come within 
arm’s length of either. 

“Giovanni!” exclaimed Corona. “Do 
not be violent—it is of no use. Hear me,” 
she added, turning towards the prefect, and 
at the same time making a gesture that 
seemed to shield Faustina. 

“T am at your service, Signora Principessa, 
but my time is valuable.” 

“Hear me—I will not detain you long. 
You are doing a very rash and dangerous 
thing in trying to arrest Donna Faustina, a 
thing you may repent of. Youare no doubt 
acting as you believe right, but your heart 
must tell you that you are wrong. Look at 
her face. She is a delicate child. Has she 
the features of a murderess? She is brave 
against you, because you represent a horrible 
idea against which her whole nature revolts, 
but can you believe that she has the courage 
to do such a deed, the bad heart to will 
it, or the power to carry it out? Think of 
what took place. Her father sent for her 
suddenly. He insisted roughly on a marriage 
she detests. What woman would not put out 
her whole strength to resist such tyranny ! 
What woman would submit quietly to be 
matched with a man she loathes? She said, 
‘I will not.’ She even told her father and 
mother, together, that she loved another man. 
Her mother left the room, her mother, the 
only one from whom she might have expected 
support. She was alone with her father, and 
he was angry. Was he an enfeebled invalid, 
confined to his chair, broken with years, in- 
capable of an effort? Ask his children. We 
all knew him well. He was not.very old, he 
was tall, erect, even strong for his years. 
He was angry, beside himself with disap 
pointment. He rises from his chair, he 
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seizes her by the arm, he strikes her in the 
face with his other hand. You say that he 
struck her when he was seated. It is im- 
possible—could she not have drawn back, 
avoiding the blow? Would the blow itself 
have had such force? No. He was on his 
feet, a tall, angry man, holding her by one 
arm. Is it conceivable, that she, a frail 
child, could have had the physical strength 
to force him back to his seat, to hold him 
there while she tied that handkerchief round 
his neck, to resist and suppress his struggles 
until he was dead? Do you think that such 
a man would die easily? Do you think that 
to send him out of the world it would be 
enough to put your fingers to his throat— 
such little fingers as these?” she held up 
Faustina’s passive hand in her own, before 
their eyes. “A man does not die in an 
instant by strangling. He struggles, he 
strikes desperate blows, he turns to the right 
and the left, twisting himself with all his 
might. Could this child have held him! I 
ask it of your common sense. I ask of your 
heart whether a creature that God has made 
so fair, so beautiful, so innocent, could do such 
terrible work. The woman who could do 
such things would bear the sign of her bad- 
ness in her face. and the fear of what she 
had done in her soul. She would tremble, 
she would have tried to escape, she would 
hesitate in her story, she would contradict 
herself, break down, attempt to shed false 
tears, act as only a woman who has com- 
mitted a great first great crime could act. 
And this child stands here, submitted to this 
fearful ordeal, defended by none, but defend- 
ing herself with the whole innocence of her 
nature, the glory of truth in her eyes, the 
self-conscious courage of a stainless life in her 
heart. Is this assumed? Is this put on! 
You have seen murderers—it is your office 
to see them—did you ever see one like her ? 
Do you not know the outward tokens of 
guilt when they are before your eyes? You 
would do a thing that is monstrous in ab- 
surdity, monstrous in cruelty, revolting to 
reason, outrageous to every instinct of human 
nature. Search, inquire, ask questions, arrest 
whom you will, but leave this child in peace, 
this child, with her angel face, her fearless 
eyes, her guiltless heart !”’ 

Encouraged by Corona’s determined manner 
as well as by the good sense of her argu- 
ments, the timid flock of relations expressed 
their approval audibly. Giovanni looked at 
his wife in some surprise ; for he had never 
heard her make so long a speech before, and 
had not suspected her of the ability she 
displayed. He was proud of her in that 
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moment and moved nearer to her, as though 
ready to support every word she had uttered. 
The prefect alone stood unmoved by her 
eloquence. He was accustomed in his pro- 
fession to hear far more passionate appeals to 
his sensibilities, and he was moreover a man 
who, being obliged generally to act quickly, 
had acquired the habit of acting upon the 
first impulse of his intelligence. For a moment 
his heavy lids were raised a little, either in 
astonishment or in admiration, but no other 
feature of his face betrayed that he was 
touched. 

*“‘Signora Principessa,” he said in his usual 
tone, “ those are arguments which may be 
used with propriety by the persons who will 
defend the accused before the tribunals——”’ 

Giovanni laughed in his face. 

“Do you suppose, seriously, that Donna 
Faustina will ever be brought to trial?” he 
asked, scornfully. The prefect kept his 
temper wonderfully well. 

“It is my business to suppose so,” he 
answered. “I am not the law, nor his Emin- 
ence, either, and it is not for me to weigh the 
defence, or listen to appeals for mercy. I act 
upon my own responsibility, and it is for me to 
judge whether the facts are likely to support 
me. My reputation depends upon my judg- 
ment and upon nothing else. The fate of the 
accused depends upon a number of considera- 
tions with which I have nothing todo. I must 
tell you plainly that this interview must come 
toanend. Iam very patient. I wish to over- 
look nothing. Arguments are of no avail. If 
there is any better evidence to offer against 
any one else in this house, I am here to take 
note of it.” 

He looked coolly round the circle of 
listeners. Faustina’s relations shrank back 
a little under his glance. 

“ Not being able to find any person here 
who appears more likely to be guilty, and 
having found enough to justify me in my 
course, I intend to remove this young lady 
at once to the Termini.” 

“You shall not!” said Giovanni, placing 
himself in front of him in a threatening 
attitude. “If you attempt anything of the 
sort, I will have you in prison yourself before 
morning.” 

“You do not know what you are saying, 
Signor Principe. You cannot oppose me. I 
have an armed force here to obey my orders, 
and if you attempt forcible opposition I shall 
be obliged to take you also, very much 
against my will. Donna Faustina Monte- 
varchi, I have the honour to arrest you. I 
trust you will make no resistance.” 

The semi-comic phrase fell from his lips in 
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the professional tone; in speaking of the 
arrest as an honour to himself, he was 
making an attempt to be civil according to 
his lights. He made a step forward in the 
direction of the young girl, but Giovanni 
seized him firmly by the wrist. He made 
no effort to release himself, however, but 
stood still. 

“Signor Principe, be good enough to let 
go my hand.” 

“You shall not touch her,’ answered 
Giovanni, not relinquishing his grasp. He 
was beginning to be dangerous. 

“Signor Principe, release me at once !”’ 
said the prefect in a commanding tone. 
“ Very well, I will call my men,” he added, 
producing a small silver whistle with his 
free hand and putting it to his lips. “If I 
call them, I shall have to send you to prison 
for hindering me in the execution of my 
duty,” he said, fixing his. eyes on Giovanni 
and preparing to sound the call. 

Giovanni’s blood was up, and he would 
not have let the man go. 
however, Faustina broke from Corona’s arms 
and sprang forward. With one hand she 
pushed back Sant’ Ilario ; with the other she 
seized the whistle. 

“T will go with you!” she cried, speaking 
to the prefect. “I will go with him!” she 
repeated, turning to Giovanni. “It is a 
horrible mistake, but it is useless to oppose 
him any longer. I will go, I say!” An 
hysterical chorus of cries from her relations 
greeted this announcement. 

Giovanni made a last effort to prevent her 
from fultilling her intention. He was too 
much excited to see how hopeless the situation 
really was, and his sense of justice was 
revolted at the thought of the indignity. 

“Donna Faustina, I implore you!” he 
exclaimed. “I can still prevent this outrage 
—you must not go. I will find the cardinal 
and explain the mistake—he will send an 
order at once.” ° 

“ You are mistaken,” answered the prefect. 
“He will do nothing of the kind. Besides, 
‘you cannot leave this house without my 
permission. The doors are all guarded.” 

“But you cannot refuse that request,” 
objected Corona, who had not spoken during 
the altercation. “It will not take half an 
hour for my husband to see his Eminence 
and get the order i 

“ Nevertheless I refuse,” replied the official 
firmly. “Donna Faustina must go with me 
at once. You are interfering uselessly and 
making a useless scandal. My mind is 
made up.” 

“Then I will go with her,” said Corona, 
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pressing the girl to her side and bestowing a 
contemptuous glance on the cowering figures 
around her. 

By this time her sisters-in-law had fallen 
into their respective husbands’ arms, and it 
was hard to say whether the men or the 
women were more hopelessly hysterical. 
Giovanni relinquished the contest reluctantly, 
seeing that he was altogether overmatched 
by the prefect’s soldiers. 

“T will go too,” he said. “You cannot 
object to our taking Donna Faustina in our 
carriage.” 

“T do not object to that. But male 
visitors are not allowed inside the Termini 
prison after dark. The Signora Principessa 
may spend the night there if it is her plea- 
sure. I will put a gendarme in your 
carriage to avoid informality.” 

“T presume you will accept my promise 
to conduct Donna Faustina to the place,” 
observed Giovanni. The prefect hesitated. 

“Tt is informal,” he said at last, “ but to 
oblige you I will do it. You give your 
word ¢” 

“Yes—since you are able to use force. 
We act under protest. You will remember 
that.” 

Faustina’s courage did not forsake her at 
the last moment. She kissed each of her 
brothers and each of her sisters-in-law as 
affectionately as though they had offered to 
bear her company. There were many loud 
cries and sobs and protestations of devotion, 
but no one proposed to go with her. The 
only one who would have been bold enough 
was Flavia, and even if she had been present 
she would not have had the heart to perform 
such an act of unselfishness. Faustina and 
Corona, Giovanni and the prefect left the 
room together. 

“T will have you in prison before morn- 
ing,” said Sant’ Ilario fiercely, in the ear of 
the official, as they reached the outer hall. 

The prefect made no reply, but raised his 
shoulders almost imperceptibly and smiled 
for the first time, as he pointed silently to 
the gendarmes. The latter formed into an 
even rank and tramped down the stairs after 
the four persons whom they accompanied. 
In a few minutes the whole party were on 
their way to the Termini, Faustina with her 
friends in Sant’ Ilario’s carriage, the prefect 
in his little brougham, the soldiers on their 
horses, trotting steadily along in a close 
squad. 

Faustina sat 


leaning her head upon 


Corona’s shoulder, while Giovanni looked out 
of the window into the dark streets, his rage 
boiling within him, and all the hotter be- 
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cause he was powerless to change the course 
of events. From time to time he uttered 
savage ejaculations which promised ill for 
the prefect’s future peace, either in this 
world or in the next, but the sound of the 
wheels rolling upon the uneven paving- 
stones prevented his voice from reaching 
the two women. 

“Dear child,” said Corona, “do not be 
frightened. You shall be free to-night or 
in the morning—I will not leave you.” 

Faustina was silent, but pressed her 
friend’s hand again and again, as though 
she understood. She herself was overcome 
by a strange wonderment which made her 
almost incapable of appreciating what hap- 
pened to her. She felt very much as she 
had felt once before, on the night of the 
insurrection, when she had found herself 
lying upon the pavement before the half- 
ruined barracks, stunned by the explosion, 
unable for a time to collect her senses, sup- 
ported only by her physical elasticity, which 
was yet too young to be destroyed by any 
moral shock. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


On the following morning all Rome rang 
with the news that the Saracinesca had lost 
their title, and that Faustina Montevarchi 
had murdered her father. No one con- 
nected the two events, but the shock to the 
public mind was so tremendous that almost 
any incredible tale would have been believed. 
The story, as it was generally told, set forth 
that Faustina had gone mad and had 
strangled her father in his sleep. Every 
one agreed in affirming that he had been 
found dead with her handkerchief tied round 
his neck. It was further stated that the 
young girl was no longer in the Palazzo 
Montevarchi, but had been transferred to 
the women’s prison at the Termini, pending 
further examination into the details of ‘the 
case. The Palazzo Montevarchi was draped 
in black, and before night funeral hatch- 
ments were placed upon the front of the 
parish church bearing the Montevarchi arms. 
No one was admitted to the palace upon any 
pretext whatever, though it was said that 
San Giacinto and Flavia had spent the night 
there. No member of the family had been 
seen by any one, and nobody seemed to know 
exactly whence the various items of informa- 
tion had been derived. 

Strange to say, every word of what was 
repeated so freely was true, excepting that 
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part of the tale which accused Faustina of 
having done the deed. What had taken 
place up tothe time when Corona and Gio- 
vanni had come may be thus briefly told. 

Prince Montevarchi had been found dead 
by the servant who came to bring a lamp to 
the study, towards evening, when it grew 
dark. As soon as the alarm was given a 
scene of indescribable confusion followed, 
which lasted until the prefect of the police 
arrived, accompanied by a party of police 
officials. The handkerchief was examined and 
identified. Thereupon, in accordance with the 
Roman practice of that day, the prefect had 
announced his determination of taking 
Faustina into custody. The law took it for 
granted that the first piece of circumstantial 
evidence which presented itself must be acted 
upon with the utmost promptitude. A few 
questions had shown immediately that 
Faustina was the last person who had seen 
Montevarchi alive. The young girl exhibited 
a calmness which suprised every one. She 
admitted that her father had been angry with 
her and had struck her, but she denied all 
knowledge of his death. It is sufficient to 
say that she fearlessly told the truth, so 
fearlessly as to prejudice even her own family 
with regard to her. Even the blood on the 
handkerchief was against her, though she 
explained that it was her own, and although 
the bruise on her lip bore out the statement. 
The prefect was inexorable. He explained 
that Faustina could be taken privately to the 
Termini, and that the family might use its 
influence on the next day to procure her im- 
mediate release, but that his duty compelled 
him for the present to secure her person, that 
he was responsible, that he was only doing 
his duty, and so forth and so on. 

The consternation of the family may be 
imagined. The princess broke down com- 
pletely under what seemed very like a stroke 
of paralysis. San Giacinto and Flavia were 
not to be found at their house, and as the 
carriage had not returned, nobody knew 
where they were. The wives of Faustina’s 
brothers shut themselves up in their rooms 
and gave way to hysterical tears, while the 
brothers themselves seemed helpless to do 
anything for their sister. 

Seeing herself abandoned by every one 
Faustina had sent for Corona Saracinesca. 
It was the wisest thing she could have done. 
In a quarter of an hour Corona and her 
husband entered the room together. The 
violent scene which followed has been already 
described, in which Giovanni promised the 
prefect of police that if he persisted in his 
intention of arresting Faustina, he should 
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himself be lodged in the Carceri Nuove in 
twelve hours. But the prefect had got the 
better of the situation, being accompanied by 
an armed force which Giovanni was powerless 
to oppose. All that could be obtained had 
been that Giovanni and Corona should take 
Faustina to the Termini in their carriage, 
and that Corona should stay with the un- 
fortunate young girl all night if she wished 
to do so. Giovanni could not be admitted. 

The prison of the Termini was under the 
administration of an order of nuns devoted 
especially to the care of prisoners. The pre- 
fect arrived in hisown carriage simultaneously 
with the one which conveyed his prisoner and 
her friends. As the gate was opened and one 
of the sisters appeared, he whispered a few 
words into her ear. She looked grave at 
first, and then, when she saw Faustina’s angel 
face, she shook her head incredulously. The 
prefect had accomplished his duty, however. 
The prison-gates closed after the two ladies, 
and the sentinel outside resumed his walk, 
while the carriages drove away, the one con- 
taining the officer of the law and the other 
Giovanni, who had himself driven at once to 
the Vatican, in spite of the late hour. The 
great cardinal received him but, to his amaze- 
ment, refused an order of release. 

The sister who admitted Corona and 
Faustina took the latter’s hand kindly and 
looked into her face by the light of the 
small lantern she carried. 

“Tt is some dreadful mistake, my child,” 
she said. “But I have no course but to obey. 
You are Donna Faustina Montevarchi?” 

‘“‘ Yes—this is the Princess Sant’ Dario.” 

“Will you come with me? I will give 
you the best room we have—it is not very 
like a prison.” 

“ This is,” said Faustina, shuddering at the 
sight of the massive stone walls, quite as 
much as from the dampness of the night air. 

“ Courage, dear!” whispered Corona, draw- 
the girl's slight figure close to her and 
arranging the mantle upon her shoulders. 
But Corona herself was uneasy as to the re- 
sult of the ghastly adventure, and she looked 
anxiously forward into the darkness beyond 
the nun’s lantern. 

At last they found themselves in a small 
whitewashed chamber, so small that it was 
brightly lighted by the two wicks of a brass 
oil-lamp on the table. The nun left them 
alone, at Corona’s request, promising to re- 
turn in the course of an hour. Faustina sat 
down upon the edge of the little bed, and 
Corona upon a chair beside her. Until now, 
the unexpected excitement of what had passed 
during the last three or four hours had sus- 
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tained the young girl. Everything that had 
happened had seemed to be a part of a dream 
until she found herself at last in the cell of 
the Termini prison, abandoned by every one 
save Corona. Her courage broke down. She 
threw herself back upon the pillow and burst 
into tears. Corona did not know what to do, 
but tried to comfort her as well as she could, 
wondering inwardly what would have hap- 
pened had the poor child been brought to such 
a place alone. 

“What have I done, that such things 
should happen to me?” cried Faustina at 
last, sitting up and staring wildly at her 
friend. Her small white hands lay help- 
lessly in her lapand her rich brown hair was 
beginning to be loosened and to fall upon 
her shoulders. 

The tears stood in Corona’s eyes. It 
seemed to her infinitely pathetic that this 
innocent creature should have been chosen 
as the victim to expiate so monstrous a crime. 

“It will all be cleared up in the morning,” 
she answered, trying to speak cheerfully or 
at least hopefully. “It is an abominable 
mistake of the prefect’s. I will not leave 
you, dear—take heart, we will talk—the 
nun will bring you something to eat—the 
night will soon pass.” 

“In prison!” exclaimed Faustina, in a 
tone of horror and despair, not heeding what 
Corona said. 

“Try and fancy it is not——’ 

“And my father dead!” She seemed 
suddenly to realize that he was gone for ever. 
“Poor papa! poor papa!” she moaned. 
“Oh, I did not mean to be undutiful—indeed 
I did not—and I can never tell you so 
now as 

“You must not reproach yourself, darling,” 
said Corona, trying to soothe her and to draw 
the pitiful pale face to her shoulder, while she 
wound her arm tenderly about the young 
girl’s waist. “ Pray for him, Faustina, but 


’ 





do not reproach yourself too much. After 
all, dear, he was unkind to you——” 
“Oh, do not say that—he is dead!” She 


lowered her voice almost to a whisper as she 
spoke, and an expression of awe came over 
her features. “He is dead, Corona. I shall 
never see him again—oh, why did I not love 
him more? Iam frightened when I think 
that he is dead—who did it?” 

The question came suddenly, and Faustina 
started and shuddered. Corona pressed her 


to her side and smoothed her hair gently. 
She felt that she must say something, but 
she hardly expected that Faustina would 
understand reason. She gathered her energy, 
however, to make the best effort in her power. 
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“Listen to me, Faustina,” she said in a 
tone of quiet authority, “and try and see all 
this as I see it. It is not right that you 
should reproach yourself, for you have had 
no share in your father’s death, and if you 
parted in anger it was his fault, not yours. 
He is dead, and there is nothing for you to 
do but to pray that he may rest in peace. 
You have been accused unjustly of a deed 
which any one might see you were physically 
incapable of doing. You will be released 
from this place to-morrow morning, if not 
during the night. One thing is absolutely 
necessary—you must be calm and quiet, or 
you will have brain fever in a few hours. 
Do not think I am heartless, dear. A worse 
thing might have happened to you. You 
have been suspected by an ignorant man who 
will pay dearly for his mistake ; you might 
have been suspected by those you love.” 

Corona sighed, and her voice trembled 
with the last words. To her, Faustina was 
suffering far more from the shock to her 
sensibilities than from any real grief. She 
knew that she had not loved her father, but 
the horror of his murder and the fright at 
being held accountable for it were almost 
enough to drive her mad. And yet she could 
not be suffering what Corona had suffered in 
being suspected by Giovanni, she had not 
that to lose which Corona had lost, the 
dominating passion of her life had not been 
suddenly burnt out in the agony of an hour, 
she was only the victim of a mistake which 
could have no consequences, which would 
leave no trace behind. But Faustina shivered 
and turned paler still at Corona’s words. 

“ By those I love? Ahno! Not by him 
—by them!” The blood rushed to her white 
face, and her hand fell on her friend’s 
shoulder. 

Corona heard and knew that the girl was 
thinking of Anastase. She wondered vaguely 
whether the hot-headed soldier artist had 
learned the news and what he would do when 
he found that Faustina was lodged in a 
prison. 

“And yet—perhaps—oh no! It is im- 
possible!” Her sweet, low voice broke 
again, and was lost in passionate sobbing. 

For a long time Corona could do nothing 
tocalm her. The tears might be a relief to 
the girl’s overwrought faculties, but they 
were most distressing to hear and see. 

“Do you love him very much, dear?” 
asked Corona, when the paroxysm began to 
subside. 

“1 would die for him, and he would die 
for me,” answered Faustina simply, but a 
happy smile shone through her grief that 


told plainly how much dearer to her was he 
who was left than he who was dead. 

“Tell me about him,” said Corona softly. 
“ He is a friend of mine——” 

“Indeed he is! You do not know how he 
worships you. I think that next to me in 
the world—but then, of course, he could not 
love you—besides, you are married.” 

Corona could not help smiling, and yet 
there was a sting in the words, of which 
Faustina could not dream. Why could not 
Giovanni have taken this child’s straight- 
forward, simple view, which declared such 
a thing impossible—because Corona was 
married? What a wealth of innocent belief 
in goodness was contained in that idea! 
The princess began to discover a strange 
fascination in finding out what Faustina 
felt for this man, whom she, Corona, had 
been suspected of loving. What could it be 
like to love such a man? He was good-look- 
ing, clever, brave, even interesting, perhaps ; 
but to love him—Corona suddenly felt that 
interest in the analysis of his character which 
is roused in us when we are all at once 
brought into the confidence of some one who 
can tell by experience what we should have 
felt with regard to a third person, who has 
come very near to our lives, if he or she had 
really become a part of our existence. 
Faustina’s present pain and sense of danger 
momentarily disappeared as she was drawn 
into talking of what absorbed her whole 
nature, and Corona saw that by leading the 
conversation in that direction she might 
hope to occupy the girl’s thoughts. 

Faustina seemed to forget her misfortunes 
in speaking of Gouache, and Corona listened, 
and encouraged her to go on. The strong 
woman who had suffered so much saw 
gradually unfolded before her a series of 
pictures, constituting a whole that was new 
to her. She comprehended for the first 
time in her life the nature of an innocent 
girl’s love, and there was something in 
what she learned that softened her and 
brought the moisture into her dark eyes. 
She looked at the delicate young creature 
beside her, seated upon the rough bed, her 
angelic loveliness standing out against the 
cold background of the whitewashed wall. 
The outlines seemed almost vaporous, as 
though melting into the transparency of 
the quiet air; the gentle brown eyes were 
at once full of suffering and full of love; 
the soft, thick hair fell in disorder upon 
her shoulders, in that exquisite disorder 
that belongs to beautiful things in nature 
when they are set free and fall into the 
position which is essentially their own; 
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her white fingers, refined and expressive, 
held Corona’s slender olive hand, pressing it 
and moving as they touched it, with every 
word she spoke. Corona almost felt that 
some spiritual, half divine being had glided 
down from another world to tell her of an 
angel’s love. 

The elder woman thought of her own life 
and compared it with what she saw. Sold 
to a decrepit old husband who had worshipped 
her in a strange, pathetic fashion of his own, 
she had spent five years in submitting to an 
affection she loathed, enduring it to the very 
end, and sacrificing every instinct of her 
nature in the performance of her duty. 
Liberated at last, she had given herself up 
to her love for Giovanni, in a passion of the 
strong kind that never comes in early youth. 
She asked herself what had become of that 
passion, and whether it could ever be revived. 
In any case it was something wholly different 
from the love of which Faustina was speak- 
ing. She had fought against it when it 
came, with all her might ; being gone, it had 
left her cold and indifferent to all she could 
still command, incapable of even pretending 
to love. It had passed through her life as 
a whirlwind through a deep forest, and its 
track was like a scar. What Faustina knew, 
she could never have known, the sudden 
growth within her of something beautiful 
against which there was no need to struggle, 
the whole-hearted devotion from the first, 
the joy of a love that had risen suddenly 
like the dawn of a fair day, the unspeakable 
happiness of loving intensely in perfect 
innocence of the world, of giving her whole 
soul at once and for ever, unconscious that 
there could be anything else to give. 

“T would die for him, and he would die 
for me,” Faustina had said, knowing that her 
words were true. Corona would die for 
Giovanni now, no doubt, but not because she 
loved him any longer. She would sacrifice 
herself for what had been, for the memory 
of it, for the bitterness of having lost it and 
of feeling that it could not return. That 
was a state very different from Faustina’s ; 
it was pain, not happiness, despair, not joy, 
emptiness, not fulness. Her eyes grew sad, 
and she sighed bitterly as though oppressed 
by a burden from which she could not escape. 
Faustina’s future seemed to her to be like a 
beautiful vision among the clouds of sunrise ; 
her own like the reflection of a mournful 
scene in a dark pool of stagnant water. The 
sorrow of her life rose in her eyes, until the 
young girl saw it and suddenly ceased speak- 
ing. It was like a reproach to her, for her 


young nature had already begun to forget its 
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trouble in the sweetness of its own dream, 
Corona understood the sudden silence, and 
her expression changed, for she felt that if 
she dwelt upon what was nearest to her 
heart she could give but poor consola- 
tion. 

“ You are sad,” said Faustina. 
for me—what is it?” 

“No. It is not for you, dear child.” 

Corona looked at the young girl for a 
moment and tried to smile. Then she rose 
from the chair and turned away, pretending 
to trim the brass oil-lamp with the little 
metal snuffers that hung from it by a chain, 
The tears blinded her. She rested her hands 
upon the table and bent her head. Faustina 
watched -her in surprise, then slipped from 
her place on the bed and stood beside her, 
looking up tenderly into the sad dark eyes 
from which the crystal drops welled up and 
trickled down, falling upon the rough deal 
boards. 

“What is it, dear?” asked the young 
girl. ‘ Will you not tell me?” 

Corona turned and threw her arms round 
her, pressing her to her breast, almost 
passionately. Faustina did not understand 
what was happening. 

“T never saw you cry before!” she ex- 
claimed in innocent astonishment, as she tried 
to brush away the tears from her friend’s 
face. 

“Ah Faustina! There are worse things 
in the world than you are suffering, child!” 

Then she made a great effort and overcame 
the emotion that had taken possession of her. 
She was ashamed to have played such a part 
when she had come to the place-to give 
comfort to another. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said, after a moment's 
pause. “I think I am nervous—at least, I 
am very foolish to let myself cry when I 
ought to be taking care of you.” 

A long silence followed, which was broken 
at last by the nun, who entered the room, 
bringing such poor food as the place afforded. 
She repeated her assurance that Faustina’s 
arrest was the result of a mistake, and that 
she would be certainly liberated in the morn- 
ing. Then, seeing that the two friends 
appeared to be preoccupied, she bade them 
good-night and went away. 

It was the longest night Corona remem- 
bered to have ever passed. For a long time 
they talked a little, and at length Faustina 
fell asleep, exhausted by all she had suffered, 
while Corona sat beside her, watching her 
regular breathing and envying her ability to 
rest. She herself could not close her eyes, 
though she could not explain her wakeful- 
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ness. At last she lay down upon the other 
bed and tried to forget herself. After many 
hours she lost consciousness for a time, and 
then awoke suddenly, half stifled by the 
sickening smell of the lamp which had gone 
out, filling the narrow room with the odour 
of burning oil. It was quite dark, and the 
profound silence was broken only by the 
sound of Faustina’s evenly-drawn breath. 
The poor child was too weary to be roused 
by the fumes that had disturbed Corona’s 
rest. But Corona rose and groped her way 
to the window, which she opened as noise- 
lessly as she could. Heavy iron bars were 
built into the wall upon the outside, and she 


sped the cold iron with a sense of relief 


as she looked out at the quiet stars, and tried 
to distinguish the trees which, as she knew, 
were planted on the other side of the desolate 
grass-grown square, along the old wall that 
stood there, at that time, like a fortification 
between the Termini and the distant city. 
Below the window the sentry tramped slowly 
up and down in his beat, his steps alone 
breaking the intense stillness of the winter 
night. Corona realized that she was in a 
prison. There was something in the dis- 
comfort which was not repugnant to her, as 
she held the grating in her fingers and let 
the cold air blow upon her face. 

After all, she thought, her life would seem 
much the same in such a place, in a convent, 
perhaps, where she could be alone all day, all 
night, for ever. She could not be more 
unhappy behind those bars than she had 
often been in the magnificent palaces in 
which her existence had been chiefly passed. 
Nothing gave her pleasure, nothing interested 
her, nothing had the power to distract her 
mind from the aching misery that beset it. 
She said to herself a hundred times a day 
that such apathy was unworthy of her, and 
she blamed herself when she found that even 
the loss of the great Saracinesca suit left her 
indifferent. She did no good to herself and 
none to any one else, so far as she could see, 
unless it were good to allow Giovanni to love 
her now that she no longer felt a thrill of 
pleasure at his coming nor at the sound of 
his voice. At least she had been honest. 
She could say that, for she had not deceived 
him. She had forgiven him, but was it her 
fault if he had destroyed that which he now 
most desired? Was it her fault that forgive- 
ness did not mean love? Her suffering was 
not the selfish pain of wounded vanity, for 
Giovanni's despair would have healed such a 
wound by showing her the strength of his 
passion. There was no resentment in her 
heart, either, for she longed to love him. 


But even the habit of loving was gone, 
broken away and forgotten in the sharp 
agony of an hour. She had done her best 
to bring it back, she had tried to repeat 
phrases that had once come from the heart 
with the conviction of great joy, each time 
they had been spoken. But the words were 
dead and meant nothing, or if they had a 
meaning they told her of the change in 
herself. She was willing to argue against 
it, to say again and again that she had no 
right to be so changed, that there had been 
enough to make any man suspicious, that 
she would have despised him had he over- 
looked such convincing evidence. Could a 
man love truly and not have some jealousy 
in his nature? Could a man have such over- 
whelming proof given him of guilt in the 
woman he adored and yet show nothing, any 
more than if she had been a stranger? But 
the argument was not satisfactory, nor con- 
clusive. If human ills could be healed by 
the use of logic, there would long since have 
been no unhappiness left in the world. Is 
there anything easier than to deceive one’s 
self when one wishes to be deceived? No- 
thing, surely, provided that the inner reality 
of ourselves which we call our hearts consents 
to the deception. But if it will not consent, 
then there is no help in all the logic that has 
been lavished upon the philosophy of a dozen 
ages. 

Her slender fingers tightened upon the 
freezing bars, and once more, in the silent 
night, her tears flowed down as she looked 
up at the stars through the prison window. 
The new condition of her life sought an 
expression she had hitherto considered as 
weak and despicable, and against which she 
struggled even now. There was no relief in 
weeping, it brought her no sense of rest, no 
respite from the dull consciousness of her 
situation ; and yet she could not restrain the 
drops that fell so fast upon her hands. She 
suffered always, without any intermittence, 
as people do who have little imagination, with 
few but strong passions and a constant nature. 
There are men and women whose active 
fancy is able to lend a romantic beauty to 
misfortune, which gives some pleasure even 
to themselves, or who can obtain some satis- 
faction, if they are poets, by expressing their 
pain in grand or tender language. There 
are others to whom sorrow is but a reality, 
for which all expression seems inadequate. 

Corona was such a woman, too strong to 
suffer little, too unimaginative to suffer poeti- 
cally. There are those who might say that 
she exaggerated the gravity of the position, 
that, since Giovanni had always been faithful 
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to her, had acknowledged his error and re- 
pented of it so sincerely, there was no reason 
why she should not love him as before. The 
answer is very simple. The highest kind of 
love not only implies the highest trust in 
the person loved, but demands it in return ; 
the two conditions are as necessary to each 
other as body and soul, so that if one is 
removed from the other, the whole love dies. 
Our relations with our fellow-creatures are 
reciprocal in effect, whatever morality may 
require in theory, from the commonest inter- 
course between mere acquaintances to the 
bond between man and wife. An honest 
man will always hesitate to believe another 
unless he himself is believed. Humanity 
gives little, on the whole, unless it expects a 
return ; still less will men continue to give 
when their gifts have been denounced to 
them as false, no matter what apology is 
offered after the mistake has been discovered. 
Corona was very human, and being out- 
wardly cold, she was inwardly more sensitive 
to suspicion than very expansive women can 
ever be. With women who express very 
readily what they feel, the expression often 
assumes such importance as to deceive them 
into believing their passions to be stronger 
than they are. Corona had given all, love, 
devotion, faithfulness, and yet, because ap- 
pearances had been against her, Giovanni 
had doubted her. He had cut the plant 
down at the very root, and she had nothing 
more to give. 

Faustina moved in her sleep. Corona 
softly closed the window and once more lay 
down to rest. The hours seemed endless as 
she listened for the bells. At last the little 
room grew grey, and she could distinguish 
the furniture in the gloom. Then all at 
once the door opened, and the nun entered, 
bearing her little lantern and peering over it 
to try and see whether the occupants of the 
chamber were awake. In the shadow behind 
her Corona could distinguish the figure of a 
man. 

“The prince is here,” said the sister in a 
low voice, as she saw that Corona’s eyes 
were open. The latter glanced at Faustina, 
whose child-like sleep was not interrupted. 
She slipped from the bed and went out into 
the corridor. 

The nun would have led the two down to 
the parlour, but Corona would not go so far 
from Faustina. At their request she opened 
an empty cell a few steps farther on, and left 
Giovanni and his wife alone in the grey dawn. 

torona looked eagerly into his eyes for some 
news concerning the young girl. He took 
her hand and kissed it. 
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“My darling—that you should have spent 
the night in such a place as this,” he 
exclaimed. 

“ Never mind me. Is Faustina at liberty ? 
Did you see the cardinal ?”’ 

“T saw him.” Giovanni shook his head. 

“ And do you mean to say that he would 
not give the order at once ¢” 

“Nothing would induce him to give it. 
The prefect got there before me, and I was 
kept waiting half-an-hour while they talked 
the matter:over. The cardinal declared to 
me that he knew there had been an enmity 
between Faustina and her father concerning 
her love for Gouache 46 

“Her love for Gouache !” repeated Corona 
slowly, looking into his eyes. She could not 
help it. Giovanni turned pale and looked 
away as he continued, 

“Yes, and he said that the evidence was 
very strong, since no one had been known 
to enter the house, and the servants were 
clearly innocent—not one of them betrayed 
the slightest embarrassment.” 

“In other words, he believes that Faustina 
actually did it?” 

“Tt looks like it,” said Giovanni in a low 
voice. 

“Giovanni!” she seized his arm. 
you believe it, too?” 

“T will believe whatever you tell me.” 

“She is as innocent as I!” cried Corona, 
her eyes blazing with indignation. Giovanni 
understood more from the words than she 
meant to convey. 

“Will you never forgive?” he asked sadly. 

“T did not mean that—I meant Faustina. 
Giovanni—you must get her away from here. 
You can, if you will.” 

“T will do much for you,” he answered 
quietly. 

“Tt is not for me. It is foran unfortunate 
child who is the victim of a horrible mistake. 
I have comforted her by promising that she 
should be free this morning. She will go 
mad if she is kept here.” 

“Whatever I do, I do for you, and I will 
do nothing for any one else. For you or for 
no one, but I must know that it is really 
for you.” 

Corona understood and turned away. It 
was broad daylight now .as she looked 
through the grating of the window, watch- 
ing the people who passed, without seeing 
them. 

“What is Faustina Montevarchi to me, 
compared with your love?’’ Giovanni asked. 

Something in the tone of his voice made 
her look at him. She saw the intensity of 
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his feeling in his eyes, and she wondered 
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that he should try to tempt her to love him 
with such an insignificant bribe—with the 
hope of liberating the young girl. She did not 
understand that he was growing desperate. 
Had she known what was in his mind, she 
might have made a supreme effort to deceive 
herself into the belief that he was still to 
her what he had been so long. But she did 
not know. 

‘‘ For the sake of her innocence, Giovanni!” 
she exclaimed. “Can you let a child like 
that suffer so? I am sure, if you really 
would you could manage it, with your in- 
fluence. Do you not see that I am suffering 
too, for the girl’s sake?” 

“Will you say that it is for your sake?” 
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“For my sake—if you will,” she cried, 
almost impatiently. 

“For your sake, then,’ he answered. 
“Remember that it is for you, Corona.” 

Before she could answer, he had left the 
room, without another word, without so much 
as touching her hand. Corona gazed sadly 
at the open door, and then returned to 
Faustina. 

An hour later the nun entered the cell, 
with a bright smile on her face. 

“Your carriage is waiting for you—for 
you both,” she said, addressing the princess. 
“Donna Faustina is free to return to her 
mother.” 


(To be continued.) 


SONG: TO THE WINDS. 


Fiine, oh, fling, ye Winds of May, 
Fragrance on my primrose bed ; 
Check the feet of hasty Day 
With quiet hints of gold and red. 


Winds of summer, come and bring 
Those dear songs that once I knew; 
Keep me wakeful while you sing 
All the night’s long wonder through. 


IIL. 


Weave, ye autumn Winds, and throw 
Strange gray spells across the plain ; 

Teach the corn to catch the glow 
Mixed of sunset and the rain. 


EV. 


Winds of winter, sleep, oh, sleep, 
Lest you wake a happy past. 

Sleep: for if you cease to weep, 
I may also rest at last. 


Srpney A. ALEXANDER. 








kT CATERA. 
By H. D. Trat. 


OTHING is more trying to 
the lover of flowers, whose 
soul’s sense responds keen- 
ly to the “ sweet spiritual 
fragrance of antiquity,” 
than a stroll through a 
well-stocked rose garden 
in the month of June. I 
mean, of course, in a June 

which condescends to behave as such ; for, as 

we know to our cost, there are Junes not a 

few in this climatically eccentric island of 

ours which do not trouble us with any em- 
barrassment of choice in the matter of roses, 
or indeed of any other blooms whatsoever. 

But in seasons when the month of roses 

answers in any reasonable degree to its name 

the perplexity of the rose lover, who is a 

lover also of the Natural and the Antique, is 

apt to become extremely painful. For it is, I 

think, beyond question that if any flower 

has gained by assiduous cultivation in all that 
makes flowers delightful alike to the senses 
and the imagination, it is the rose. Who 
indeed could deny it that has an eye for the 
perfect symmetry and incomparable tinting 
of a Marshal Niel, or a nostril for the subtly 
intoxicating perfume of a Céline Forestier ? 
Who could do so that has ever looked upon 
the full glory of a Gloire de Dijon, or the 
rich splendours of a La France? And yet it 
is indisputable that the qualities which en- 
chant us in all these lovely flowers, have 
been mainly superadded to the work of nature 
by the patient and ingenious ministrations of 
man ; and those who prefer the natural to 
the artificial, the old to the new, must be 
sorely put to it to distribute their preferences 
between such magnificent products of art 
and the ancient denizens of our gardens. It 
is painful to think that these modern varieties 
of the flower are not the roses of the poets of 
any country or of any age—not the rose of 

Horace or of Omar Khayyam, not. the rose 

of Herrick or of Waller. The rosebuds 

which we are bid to gather while we may 

came never from a Camille de Rohan or a 

Baroness Rothschild. York and Lancaster 

did not pluck the one a Boule de Neige and 

the other a General Jacqueminot on that 

fateful morning in the Temple Gardens. No, 
they were probably the red and white cabbage 
roses, those dear old blooms which seem to 
waft down to us the very perfume of the 
Past, and to plead their ancient service in 
softening and humanizing mankind, as a 





protest, too seldom regarded, against being 
thrust aside into unnoticed corners of our 
gardens. The moss rose, the damask rose, 
the sweet old China rose, it is around these 
venerable and beloved varieties of the flower 
that all the romance of song is entwined. 
And yet, and yet, with all the sentiment that 
clings to them one has to admit that these 
roses of nature can hardly hold their own 
with the rose of horticulture. This is not 
to say, of course, that cultivation has always 
meant improvement. That monstrous “sport” 
the green rose is one proof to the contrary, 
and the misdirected industry which has so 
long, though vainly, striven to breed a blue 
variety of the flower, will, if it succeeds in 
its object, add a second example to the 
former. These however are the exceptions 
that form the rule. Cultivation has for the 
most part operated to add fresh beauties to the 
rose without detracting from those which it 
possesses by its birthright of nature, and the 
old and new roses will always hold the hearts 
of those who possess poetic as well as esthetic 
sensibilities in divided allegiance. 


An angler, with the artificial or natural 
fly, is, according to some authorities, born 
not made. The craft of the humbler bottom 
fisher may come to him by taking much 
thought, but that of his brother of the fly is; 
like reading and writing in the opinion of a 
well-known Sicilian municipal officer, the gift 
of nature. Writers on angling appear at any 
rate to assume as much, for they seldom or 
never trouble themselves with any attempt 
to instruct the beginner in the rudiments of 
his art. One notable exception however has 
recently presented itself in the person of 
Mr. F. G. Halford, whose elegantly and in- 
deed almost luxuriously mounted volume on 
Dry-fly Fishing is one of the most pleasing 
offerings which have been made to the 
brethren of the angle for many a day. 
Mr. Halford, it is true, admits that the 
“tyro can do no better than to get a friend 
who can cast to start him on the right road, 
which he can do at first by standing close 
behind the pupil, and grasping the hand 
holding the rod, with his forearm lying 
close over his pupil’s, guide the cast, counting 
at the same time ‘one, two, three,’ until his 
pupil appears to have a good idea of the 
timing and motions.” But this performance, 
which the writer adds can be made “over a 
lawn if water is not available,” and which 
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most tyros would undoubtedly prefer exe- 
cuting in the strict seclusion of a private 
garden, can be left off “after a few days” 
(as it is certainly likely to be), and the pupil 
ean be left to his own devices. Still, for the 
benefit of those who have no friend to grasp 
their hand, Mr. Halford furnishes the be- 
ginner with several most lucidly written 

ges of instruction in the art and mystery 
of casting, accompanied by reproductions of 
instantaneous photographs, showing the 
various positions of arm, rod, and line, from 
the moment when the fly leaves the water 
to the moment when it returns to it. The 
value of these illustrations is very great. 
They would in fact repay themselves if only 
by correcting the false doctrine which has 
been founded on an incorrect assumption as 
to behaviour of the line. The unfortunate 
tyro has been again and again adjured to wait 
until the line is extended in a straight line 
behind him before attempting to return it. 
Mr. Halford’s photographs show, according 
to his interpretation of them, that a line of 
average length is never so extended at all. 
Perhaps they only really show that a line 
need not so extend itself behind the angler 
in order to his accomplishing a perfectly 
artistic and effective cast ; for those who have 
watched expert anglers at work will be slow, 
I think, to deny that at any rate, some of them 
unfurl their line to its extreme length before 
the return. And it must further be remem- 
bered too that though the deliberate attempt 
+o perform this unnecessary, though not, as I 
hold, impossible feat, may sometimes delay 
the learner’s progress in the art, the advice 
to endeavour to extend his line behind 
him is also sometimes of value, in the light 
of counsel given him by reason of the “ hard- 
ness of his heart.” For, as Mr. Halford 
admits, the great fault made by beginners, as 
a general rule, isin not giving sufficient time 
behind ; and possibly the best way of inducing 
a beginner to give such sufficient time is to 
encourage him to strive however vainly to 
achieve the complete unfurling of his line. 
He will flick off fewer flies, and give the 
recording angel less work in consequence. 
This last consideration, by the way, is one 
with which our author, like all others before 
him, has omitted to notice. He discusses 
with much amplitude the mystery of “ steeple 
casting ”’—that is, “lifting the fly well up 
into the air as if trying to clear some high 
obstacle immediately behind the angler ;” 
but he gives no advice as to the proper 
course of conduct when the attempt to clear 
not an imaginary but an actual high obstacle 
has been made and has failed. A few pages 


on the “ tree-cast ’’—or, in other words, the 
evolution which results in leaving the casting 
line twined affectionately around the inac- 
cessible branches of a tree—would have 
been very useful. Experts differ as to 
the particular invocations which should be 
employed in these circumstances, and a handy 
little vocabulary, ad uswm piscatorum, might 
with advantage have been appended to Mr. 
Halford’s volume. Or if the opposite method 
of dealing with the situation be preferred, it 
would be as well if a few passages from the 
works of accredited moralists were prescribed 
to him as a subject of meditation. Some 
thinkers recommend the practice in these 
trying circumstances of reclining on the bank 
of the river and smoking a pipe; but the 
spectacle of the fish rising freely while the 
most killing fly of the angler’s collection, and 
the last which his book contained of its kind, 
is attracting the curiosity of the sparrow at a 
height of thirty feet above his head has some- 
times been known to put philosophy to flight. 


An agreeable writer of verse has recently 
assured us, not I admit in quite so familiar 
a form of speech, that there is going to be 
a “boom” in ballad-poetry. The day of in- 
genious rhyme-jingling and recondite metre- 
weaving is over. Our young bards will no 
longer carve sonnets upon cherry-stones, and 
run minute analyses of their own emotions 
into elaborately constructed moulds of song. 
The Muse is no longer to be lyrical, personal, 
subjective, obscure ; she is to be epic, objec- 
tive, dramatic, simple, “ broadly human,” and 
I know not how many other nice things. If 
this is really to be so, I for one shall wish 
her good luck ; but I can hardly help being 
a little amused at the artless simplicity 
which underlies the assumption that every- 
body can be dramatic and simple with the 
simplicity of the old ballad singer if he will 
only take Mrs. Chick’s advice and “ make an 
effort.” To begin with, it is not so easy as 
the above quoted prophet seems to think for 
the modern poet to tear himself away from 
his own sweet individuality. After all, it is 
the form of life which he knows most about, 
and the subject which probably interests him 
most. A dry academic humourist of my 
recollection was wont to give what he called 
two excellent reasons for his indulgence in 
the habit of talking to himself. Reason 


number one was that “he liked to talk to 

a sensible man,” and reason two that “one 

of his greatest pleasures was that of listening 

to a sensible man’s conversation.’”’ Even so 

the modern poet feels himself irresistibly 

attracted towards that passionate and cul- 
3D 
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tivated person whose head he reverently 
uncovers whenever he takes his hat off, while 
at the same time he finds in that person the 
most appreciative and sympathetic listener 
to the songs in which his passion expresses 
itself and his culture is displayed. This 
however is but one of the difficulties which 
militate against the probability of. a general 
outburst of ballad poetry all over the land. 
Has it occurred to the gentleman who so 
confidently anticipates this phenomenon that 
the directness and the force, the sincerity and 
simplicity, of the old ballad-makers are just 
the qualities most hopelessly unattainable by 
anything but the highest art, and almost be- 
yond the reach of attainment by conscious art 
at all. Rossetti, noble as his ballads are, but 
rarely strikes the unmistakable ballad note, 
and even when we feel in his ballads the 
breath of the wind across the heather it 
seldom fails to carry with it just the faintest 
odour of the lamp. “By far the nearest 
approach to the “genuine thing” is to be 
found, to my thinking, in Mr. Swinburne’s 
recently published volume of verse. The 
Jacobite’s Lament, for instance, which made 
its first appearance in these pages, is almost 
from end to end a success. To those who 
have been accustomed to think of the poet 
as one oppressed and embarrassed by the 
extraordinary wealth and splendour of his 
poetic vocabulary, the austerely unadorned 
diction of his fine Border Ballads will come 
as the revelation of a new, perhaps an unex- 
pected, power. But take even Mr. Swinburne 
at his strongest, or Mr. Rossetti when the 
weird pathos of the ancient singer is most 
nearly within his subtle grasp, and even then 
we cannot but note how far the one falls 
short of the terrible intensity of “ Fair Helen 
of Kirkconnell,” and the other of the haunt- 
ing mystery of “Clerk Saunders.” Could 
modern poetry, could conscious and deliberate 
art of any description, ever hope to catch 
that cry of agony— 


“T wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
O that I were where Helen lies, 


On fair Kirkconnell Lee?” 


Or is it likely, is it even conceivable, that 
art of such a kind will ever match that stanza 
which tells how, after “May Margaret’s” 
seventh brother has run his sword through 
the “fair bodye” of her sleeping lover— 


“Clerk Saunders he started and Margaret she 
turned 
Into his arms as asleep she lay, 
And sad and silent was the night 
That was atween the twae” ? 
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It is not likely, it is not conceivable. What- 
ever account we may give ourselves of those 
conditions of thought and emotion of which 
the ancient ballad was the outcome, it is 
certain that the modern poet can no more 
reproduce them than he can set back the 
hands of the clock of Time and recall the 
era that gave them birth. The sympathetic 
imagination and the matchless interpretative 
power of even such a poet as Mr. Swinburne, 
are, we see, unequal to the task. Of course 
it need not therefore be contended that the 
adoption of’ the ballad measure, and the 
ballad method, is an artistic mistake. The 
form is, I doubt not, imperishable, and the 
simplicity and directness of poetic manner 
which it encourages, and to which it so 
obviously lends itself, are literary virtues 
which wax not old. But that simplicity and 
that directness themselves must be real and 
not affected ; and they cannot be the former 
nor fail to be the latter, so-long as the poet 
poetizes in conscious imitation of archaic 
models. Such a following of the old balladists 
is essentially “corrupt.” It is a sacrifice of 
the spirit to the letter. The simplicity and 
directness which the modern poet strives to 
compass must be a new sort of simplicity, a 
directness of a new kind. And the first 
step towards the achievement of either of 
these qualities is that sincerity of feeling to 
which the persistent practice of antique and 
unfamiliar modes of poetic utterance is most 
powerfully antagonistic. There is no royal 
road to its attainment, nor does it come by 
much taking thought upon the matter of 
style. Its tirst requisite is that the poet 
should be penetrated with his subject on the 
ideal side, and should adopt his chosen form 
of poetic expression, not because others have 
adopted it with success before him, but 
because the subject seems irresistibly to 
demand it. “ 


The total extinction of a game, and especi- 
ally of a game which has been thought 
worthy of the attention of betting men, is 
surely a phenomenon of very rare occurrence. 
It would seem however to have happened in 
the case of that mysterious pastime, the 
“events” of which were at one time regu- 
larly chronicled in the sporting papers under 
the fascinating heading of “ knur-and-spell.” 
It is true that no very large public ever 
succeeded, even during the palmy days of 
this amusement, in grasping its true inward- 
ness. The paragraphs recording the fact 


that this or that professor of it had been 
stimulated by ambition, that “clear spur” 
of virtue and last intirmity of noble minds, 
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to inform a rival that he was to be “heard 
of” at the address of some licensed victualler 
—were studied, it is true, by most readers 
of the newspapers in question with the 
respectful ewe which befitted their entire 
ignorance of the purport of the challenge ; 
and a humorous young journalist, long since 
deceased, was wont to make weekly fun of 
the profound obscurity in which the merits, 
the rules, and the very object of this game 
were involved. But its inmost secrets were 
unquestionably familiar to a certain portion 
of the population, especially, it is believed, 
in the northern regions of England, and 
there can be no doubt that an appreciable 
amount of money changed hands every 
month, or it may be every week, over this 
unintelligible pastime. To judge from the 
imperfect accounts of it which were occasion- 
ally imparted to the initiated by the outsider, 
it was a sort of adult and glorified develop- 
ment of the boyish recreation of “trap, bat, 
and ball.” The word “knur” or “ nur,” 
(connected with the Chaucerian “ gnarr,” 
whence “ gnarled”) means primarily, to 
quote the definition of a competent lexico- 
grapher, a “knot in wood,” and secondarily 
“a hard compact nob of wood used by 
boys in playing hockey.” This though 
not quite the thing is near enough. The 
“ knur-stick ” was a sort of flexible elongated 
fives-bat, and the “spell” it is believed, 
though on this point I speak with diffidence, 
was the trap from which the ball was pro- 
pelled. On its propulsion from the “ spell” 
the player springs at it knur-stick in hand 
and strikes it to a distance which, were it 
not authenticated by the statements of trust- 
worthy witnesses, would be deemed incred- 
ible; after which his opponent in turn 
attempts to beat his performance by striking 
another ball to a distance more incredible 
still. Whether anything else followed or 
whether the match or “round” is then con- 
sidered over is a question upon which it 
would be presumption in me to offer an 
opinion. But if nothing else followed, it 
will be admitted that no objection can be 
taken to the game on the score either of 
intricacy or of excessive prolongation. Never- 
theless it is, I believe, the fact that even 
within the limits of this brief contest, the 
desire to “ play with the advantages” would 


frequently creep in. Partisans of one player 
would, under pretence of measuring the 
length of the hit take an opportunity of 
treading his adversary’s ball into the ground 
or would casually kick on that of their 
friend to a further point than it had been 
driven to by the stroke. It was the duty 


of the umpire to check these attempts to 
redress adverse fortune or to supplement 
deficiencies of skill; but all umpires are 
human, and cases occurred, it was believed, 
in which the offer of a ten-pound note 
induced them to overlook practices which 
before the tribunal of conscience they must 
have felt it impossible to justify. Add to 
this that the office of umpire, like that of 
referee at a prize-fight, was not unattended 
with danger, and that there are recorded 
instances in which the “markings” of a 
knur-and-spell match have been obliterated 
by the inrush of a multitude in somewhat 
the way in which the spectators of a “ merry 
mill” have occasionally been known to pull 
up the ropes and stakes with the view of 
sparing themselves the disappointment of 
defeat, and it will be seen that knur and spell 
was full of inspiriting possibilities. It is 
strange that it should have apparently dis- 
appeared, or if not disappeared altogether, 
declined so vastly in point of vogue that its 
short and simple annals were not thought 
worthy to occupy space in the columns of 
the sporting papers. Is it possible that it 
can have perished of its own irregularities, 
or of some ill-advised attempts to correct 
them—that knur and spell, like Roman 
society in the days of Tacitus, is “ unable to 
bear either its vices or their remedies”? Or 
is it merely that rogues who were once con- 
tent with the comparatively humble proceeds 
of roguery at a knur-and-spell match have 
grown nowadays so ambitious that they have 
all betaken themselves to the turf. 


Poets of all ages and countries have said 
many beautiful things about the state in 
which the human body can be at any moment 
placed by a sufticient slackening in the 
supply of blood to the brain. They do not 
of course describe it in these precise terms, 
which can hardly indeed be said to lend 
themselves to poetic expression, but prefer, 
from Sophocles down to Southey, to speak 
of the state in question by the wholly un- 
scientific name—or its equivalent in their 
respective languages—of Sleep. None of 
them however, if one comes to think of it, 
have ever praised it, or praised it warmly 
in what may be called its positive aspect, as 
an annihilator of consciousness. No poet, 
ancient or modern, has chanted for it that 
“chant of fullest welcome” which Walt 
Whitman has sung to the original of its 
mimicry, Death. Sleep has been poetically 
extolled as a relief from what is painful in 
waking life, but never as a positive bless- 
ing in itself. The Chorus who sing its 
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praises over the slumbering Philoctetes, 
are virtually only congratulating him and 
themselves on the fact that when a man is 
asleep a wound in his foot doesn’t hurt. 
Shakespeare, who of course has said the best 
thing about sleep—as about everything—and 
has said it in three lines, is plainly impressed 
by it most on its negative side, not as an 
actual good but as the negation of the bad, 
or at best as something inferior in itself to 
waking life, and only to be valued as enab- 
ling man to resume that life with greater 
freshness and vigour. Sleep is to Shake- 
speare either the knitter-up of the ravelled 
sleeve of care, or, in a metaphor which 
perhaps compresses more exquisite tenderness 
of feeling and expression into three words 
than any other poet has ever spread over 
thirty, it is “sore labour’s bath.” Or again, it 
is “‘ great Nature’s second course” and “ chief 
nourisher at life’s feast.” That is to say, 
Sleep expressed itself to Shakespeare always 
either as an escape from present bodily or 
mental discomfort, or as re-invigoration for 
future activity. Sir Philip Sidney in his 
fine sonnet is all in a tale with the author of 
Macbeth. To him also sleep is “the baiting- 
place of wit, the balm of woe, The poor 
man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, The 
indifferent judge between the high and 
low ’—images which describe sleep not by 
what it is in itself, but by its effect upon a 
waking life. The truth is that Western 
man—even when a poet and meditative— 
has never cared until these latter days to 
dwell on the annihilation, even the temporary 
annihilation, of consciousness. From a phy- 
sical and hygienic view he may prefer a dream- 
less to a dreamful sleep, but there can be no 
doubt that dreams have a moral attraction for 
him, as serving to keep alive his complacent 
consciousness of the distinction between sleep 
and death. It is to this indeed that we owe 
the untenable, and from the psychological 
point of view, futile theory, that cerebral 
consciousness is never quite extinguished in 
sleep, and that even at its profoundest we 
dream, although we may not remember our 
dreams. This is like the inquiry which was 
mooted in the early days of anzsthetics as 
to whether such drugs really extinguished 
sensibility or only effaced the memory of 
pain. No one who has observed how a 
patient recovering from the influence of an 
anesthetic after an operation regains con- 
sciousness of surrounding objects before feel- 
ing the smart of the wound, can doubt that 
the former view is the correct one; but of 
course it makes no practical difference in the 
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beneficial value of ether or chloroform 
whether it be one or the other. Similarly 
we may say that dreams which are not re- 
membered are to the waking man as though 
they had never been, and may, as mathema- 
ticians say, be “ neglected” accordingly. Sleep 
in its essence is an extinction not only of the 
sensory but of all other functions of con- 
sciousness, and is to all intents and purposes 
a temporary subsidence of the wave of in- 
dividual life into the ocean of Impersonal 
Being. And that is just the aspect in which 
the Westerri mind has always been most 
reluctant to contemplate it. Western poets 
were wont to sing of it, and Western philo- 
sophers to speculate upon it with a marked 
unwillingness to regard it as the annihilation, 
even the temporary annihilation, of personal 
existence ; and perhaps the most noteworthy 
characteristic of the modern poetic spirit is 
its undismayed readiness to face, not only 
in its temporary guise of sleep, but under its 
permanent form as death, the complete ex- 
tinction of the human consciousness. This 
feeling however, though its growth has un- 
doubtedly coincided with the spread of 
pessimistic theories of philosophy, is not at 
all necessarily associated with the melan- 
choly which is vulgarly supposed to pervade 
that form of philosophical creed. The belief 
that death is, on the whole, better than life 
is perfectly compatible with a calm and even 
cheerful acceptance of life, so long as it lasts, 
and with as healthy a contempt for all 
Byronic posings and demonstrations of poetic 
despair, as could be felt by the most con- 
tented optimist who ever regarded himself 
as a denizen of the best of all possible worlds. 
Account how we may for this change, it is a 
very significant one, and it is not to be as 
lightly disposed of as seems to be thought 
possible by those who are accustomed to 
describe the prevailing literary melancholy 
of the age as a mere passing fashion. There 
can be no question, as was pointed out years 
ago by the last man in the world to talk 
pessimism for effect—I mean the accomplished 
author of High Spirits, that novelist of 
unflagging gaiety and inexhaustible bright- 
ness of invention, Mr. James Payn—that 
the attitude of many a perfectly healthy, 
wholesomely busy, thoroughly practical, and 
level-headed man towards life and death, and 
his estimate of the comparative attraction of 
consciousness and its negation, is approaching 
even more and more closely to that which 
was at one time supposed to be appropriate 
only to the sated voluptuary or the cynical 
philosopher. 
H. D. Trai. 




































